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FRANCE. 


ARSHAL MACMAHON is said to have returned to 
Paris very much disappointed with the results of his 
tour in Brittany. There was no want of proper politeness 
in the reception bestowed on him, and there was an ample 
recognition of his own personal loyalty and good intentions. 
But there was not the slightest enthusiasm, and where he 
had hoped to find gratitude for what he kad done, and a 
favourable appreciation of what he intended to do, he found 
apprehension, a vague sense of disquiet, and a disposition 
to hint to him in a cautious and polite way that he was 
somehow on the wrong tack. It does not seem to outsiders 
very surprising that he should have had this kind of 
disappointment to endure. But it is also easy to under- 
stand that he may have felt keenly the disappointment 
which he has had to undergo. When the Legitimist 
scheme fell through last autumn, France was not ready 
for any definitive form of government. The Orleanists 
were entirely out of the field owing to the Fusion. The 
Imperialists had not begun to recover from the shock 
of Sedan. The Republic might have been established 
if the Assembly ink been dissolved; but the Assembly 
could only at that time have been dissolved by force, and 
a Republic the existence of which had been owing to a 
@état would have had a fettered and frail life. That 
@ breathing time was necessary for all parties was obvious, 
and it was a great thing that an opportunity 6f gaining a 
ing time should be given by a chief of the Execu- 
tive who was respected by all parties, hated by none, who 
was fairly popular with some important sections of society, 
and who had not the slightest wish to overpower the law, 
or to set up @ military dictatorship. Marshal MacManon 
has France tranquillity. Good order reigns 
everywhere. He has scrupulously respected the law. The 
army is considerably —s and has been made as little 
political as possible. The foreign policy of France has 
been brought into a liberal and consistent shape. Without 
loss of dignity every effort has been made to be concilia- 
tory, and the mistakes which the effervescence of the 
country against Germany seemed likely to cause at one 
time have been avoided or repaired. Marshal Mac- 
Manon has not been a party man. He has not ex- 
eluded old servants from serving the country because 
they served under a fallen suet, we has not been 
harsh, or cruel, or vindictive. t he was wanted 
to do he has done well. He has given France that 
which he undertook and was asked to give it. The 
Assembly has certainly not distinguished itself lately, and 
has shown a fatal want of common sense and political 
foresight. But this is not at all the Marsnat’s fault. He 
has looked on quietly while the Assembly has been going 
on from one scrape to another; and the only time he has 
interfered has been to extricate it from the embarrassment 
in which it found itself from not being able to decide what 
Ministers should have its confidence. How, then, Marshal 
MacManon may have well asked himself, did it happen 
that his tour was a failure, that no one seemed to recognize 
his services, and that the form of government which had 
been created to save France from anxiety was found practi- 
cally to be itself a cause of anxiety ? 

The reason is obvious; the Septennate is only a tempo- 
rary expedient, and, as time goes on, the inconveniences of 
a temporary expedient make themselves felt. For seven 
years the Marsnat says he and his Se are going to 
endure. That, he says, is the law, and he will take care to 
see the law respected. But no onecan possibly be sure that 


there will be even this amount of respite. Circumstances 
may easily be too strong for him. There must be anew As- 
sembly before long. Howcould heretain power ifthenation by 
its vote expressed aclear wishthat the Prince ImprriAtshould 
be placed on the throne? If the new Assembly was strongly 
Republican it would no doubt organize his Septennate for 
him, but it would organize it in a distinctly Republican 
sense; and then, if he did not resign, he must either 
quarrel with the Assembly and show himself willing to 
abandon his position of a rigid upholder of the law, or he 
must be willing to act, not as a man above all parties, but 
as the accepted chief of one triumphant party. Even if 
it is supposed that the Septennate will really last seven 
years, what are quiet people to do meanwhile? How are 
they to behave? To whom are they tolook? To whom 
are they to apply? What latitude is to be given to 
contending parties? The newly elected member for the 
Calvados has issued an address to his constituents in 
which he says that he frankly accepts the Septennate—as 
every one does nominally—but at the end of the Septennate 
he advises his countrymen to recall a dynasty which, in 
spite of its final errors, bestowed great benefits on the 
country. These are his opiniors, and he is quite entitled to 
announce them. The Septennate avowedly leaves o 
what is to happen at the end of the seven years. But 
meanwhile no party knows exactly what it may do and 
what it may not do. The Bonapartists are treated 
as public enemies if t conspire—that is, if they 
combine to work for the triumph of their party 
when the Septennate is finished. Extreme Legitimists are 
being withdrawn from posts where their official position 
might make them dangerous. When Marshal MacManon 
was touring in Brittany, the only political cry he heard 
was “Vive la République!” and no doubt most of the 
Breton towns are Republican. But it has been truly re- 
marked that any other cry would have been illegal and 
seditious. If an enthusiast had shouted “ Vive le Roi” or 
“ Vive le Prince Impérial,” he would have been imme- 
diately arrested. All parties alike are told that they must 
wait for seven years, but meanwhile one party alone has 
the advantage of a legal existence. This produces irrita- 
tion and confusion. daily life Frenchmen are always 
wanting a thousand things which they look to some one 
with influence to get for them. But who is to say where 
the centre of influence will be at the end of seven years ? 
It is not a very high way of looking at things to consider 
in what quarter it will pay best to bestow votes and ob- 
sequiousness. But it is a very French way of looking at 
things, and, in the present state of things, Frenchmen with 
an eye to their private advantage are very much puzzled. 
They may be courting a itimist or an Imperialist 
pee ond ay fon that all their labour is destined to 
thrown away ; and they feel it very hard on them that, 
when they would have been just as ready to toady a 
Republican, they should not have been helped to know 
which was the rising and which the setting sun. These 
perplexities, these private uncertainties, must before 
ong bring on a crisis, and it is quite obvious what 
this crisis will be. The immediate future of France de- 
pends on the Orleanists. If they pronounce for a Republic, 
there will be a Republic with a fair chance of lasting. If 
they hang back, and let things glide on, there will be a 
restoration of the Empire. We hear of one Orleanist of 
local eminence—the Vice-President of the General Council 
of the Gironde—who has already made ,up his mind, and 
who, having been a distinguished Orleanist, now recognizes 
that the Republic is the only possible Government for him 
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and men like him. The question is whether his example 
will be generally followed. 

There is also another reason why the Septennate causes 
uneasiness, which has been very well explained by M. 
Micuet Cuevatier in a recent number of the Revue des Deux 
Mondes. The Government of the Septennate is a temporary 
expedient, and lives by temporary expedients. It cannot 
afford to take a general and wide view of France and its 
requirements. Wherever it is thought that a little money 
can be got, a new tax is put on, and no account is taken 
of the incidental effects of such a tax on the industry 
and commerce of the community. France is falling 
behind its rivals and neighbours in the means of transport 
and in education. Local railways are discountenanced 
even when the departments are willing to pay for them, 
because the central authorities stand by the old railways, 
which dislike these rural innovations, and from which it is 
easy to collect the taxes that have been recently imposed. 
The transport of goods by slow trains is now taxed, and 
the tax helps to make it unprofitable for different parts of 
the country to exchange their products. The large sums 
that have been spent on the canalization of France remain 
comparatively idle because the works wanting to complete 
the system are not taken in hand. The small operations 
of commerce are fettered in every way, and the postal and 
telegraphic arrangements are conducted with the view of 
getting a trifling revenue for the State, and not with that 
of making the country generally alive and active. At 
every turn the thought is forced on the mind that those 
who govern are acting like clerks anxious to make up a 
sum, and not like strong intelligent governors taking 
thought for France as a whole. Possibly M. CHeva.rer 
may exaggerate his case, and undoubtedly the whole 
complaint seems to Englishmen too much founded on 
the assumption that a Government ought to do every- 
thing. But then it is not as if the present Government 
left things alone. On the contrary, it interferes with every- 
thing. Frenchmen do not mind that; but they ask, 
or at least the more intelligent of them ask, that if 
Government interferes it shall interfere wisely. The 
French of the present generation have been accustomed 
to something better than they have now. It was the 
great merit of the Empire that it did, according to its 
lights, look on France as a whole, and endeavoured to 
shape its measures so that France generally should advance 
in wealth. The Emperor forced the Treaty ot Commerce 
on the country with this object, and the country learnt to 
recognize that the Emperor was right. It is not therefore 
to be wondered at that many intelligent Frenchmen wish 
for a Government sufficiently definitive and strong to do 
something like what that of the Emperor did. Of course 
in a time of financial difficulty such as that which the war 
has caused, the Government cannot do as much, however 
wise it may be, as the Emprror did in his palmy days. 
Reasonable men would make reasonable allowance for the 
difficulties which every French Government must, under 
present circumstances, have to encounter. But it is one 
thing to have to do with a Government which even under 
difficulties is still following a broad and enlightened com- 
mercial policy; and it is quite another thing to have to do 
with a Government which, like that of the Septennate, has 
no commercial policy at all except that of collecting every 
sou it can get hold of and of letting things generally driit 
as they please. 


THE BRUSSELS CONFERENCE. 


bye abortive proceedings of the Brussels Conference 
will probably prevent for some time the renewal of 
ture attempts to substitute a code for the common 

w of nations. There is something paradoxical in the 
project of settling beforehand in friendly discussion the 
methods by which contingent quarrels are to be conducted. 
The nearest analogy to the Brussels Conference was 
furnished by the rules of duelling which were drawn up in 
Treland during the last century for the guidance of the 
Bar, of the Bench, of Parliament, and of society in general ; 
but even in that case the legislators were not necessarily 
future combatants, while the European Powers represented 
at Brussels had no possible enemies but their colleagues in 
the Conference. In meetings of the re tives of in- 
dependent States, as in other deliberative assemblies, it is 
necessary to settle disputed questions by a majority of 
votes, but a Conference differs from a Parliament in the un- 


equal authority of its members. The House of Commons, 
notwithstanding its laudable attachment to party dis. 
cipline, delights in occasional opportunities of defeat- 
ing the leaders on both sides when they happen for 
once to be united. When Holland, Belgium, and Spain 
outvote Russia and Germany, the probable course of future 
wars is not affected, though weaker States are fully justi- 
fied in refusing their assent to proposals which are made in 
the interest of great military Powers. It is true that the 
new rules which were rejected by the Conference might 
have made little practical difference in actual war. Holland 
is, with or without an international code, incapable, except 
with the aid of powerful allies, of resisting an attack by 
Germany or France. Naroreon III., in the project of 
treaty which he incautiously tendered for the acceptance of 
Prussia, took it for granted that he could at any time annex 
Belgium without serious resistance. The principal objec- 
tion to new military legislation is that it would supply 
causes of complaint or pretexts of oppression when the 
Government of an invaded country found it convenient to 
use a mode of resistance which might have been directl 
or constructively prohibited. If the wolf and the lamb had 
held a Conference before their final collision, a rule would 
probably have been suggested or enacted which would 
have rendered it unlawful to drink of the stream 
either above or below the place which might be selected 
by the stronger belligerent. 

Baron Jomini seems to have well deserved the vote of 
thanks which rewarded his labours as President of the Con- 
ference. It was his duty to procure, if possible, the adoption 
of the Russian proposals, and in default of success to per- 
suade his colleagues to adopt some form of resolutions 
which would serve to conceal his failure. With his here- 
ditary knowledge of military matters Baron JoMINI seems 
to combine the diplomatic virtues of courtesy and adroit- 
ness. He may perhaps in an early stage of the proceedings 
have arrived at the conclusion that the project of a 
code of war was hopeless, and that it would be of little 
use if it obtained the assent of the majority in the Con- 
ference. The United States were not even nominally repre- 
sented, and England only appeared by an agent who was 
prohibited from voting except under direct instructions 
from his Government. It was improbable that France 
would cordially approve of proposals supported by Ger- 
many; the minor States consistently opposed every 
provision which appeared likely to interfere with the 
defence of invaded countries. Even if the resolutions 
of the Conference become a part of the law of nations, 
they will only add a formal sanction to rules which 
had long before been tacitly adopted. If a countryman 
working in the fields, with a gun hidden near him, shoots a 
soldier of an invading army from behind a hedge, he will 
be lable to the summary execution which he ‘will fully 
deserve. On the other hand, any distinctive badge will 
authenticate the right of a captured combatant to be 
treated as a prisoner of war; and the representatives of 
Holland, Belgium, and Switzerland voted against the in- 
sertion of the condition that volunteer corps must be under 
the control of the general of the regular army. Inhabitants 
of a country occupied by an invader will undoubtedly be 
shot in the future, as in the past, if they are detected in con- 
veyance of aid or information to their own Government or 
its officers ; but they will have the satisfaction of knowing 
that the drumhead court-martial has sentenced them in ac- 
cordance with the customs and necessities of war, and not 
because they have been formally recognized as spies by the 
Conference of Brussels. French residents at Versailles 
fully understood in 1870 the risk of communicating with 
their countrymen in Paris. 

It is not yet known whether the English Government has 
approved the resolutions of the Conference, or whether they 
are to be formally notified to States which took no part in 
the proceedings. The wonderful complications which have 


resulted from the unfortunate Treaty of Washington may 
| Serve as a warning against the hasty publication of 
international rules of war which happen not to be gene- 
rally binding. The English and American Governments, 
after undertaking by treaty to communicate to other 

Powers their newfangled rules, discovered that their joint 
| legislation was ambiguous, if not unintelligible. The 
| posite interpretations which they respectively placed at 
| Geneva on phrases which had been devised only a few 
months before placed an obvious difficulty in the way of 
| the performance of their obligation to invite the adhesion 
| of the rest of the world to their separate agreement. Any 
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Government which might have received communication of 
the rules would have naturally inquired whether they were 
to be understood in the English or American sense, or 
whether a third party was entitled to affix his own meaning 
to the mysterious document. Mr. Grapstoye, with char- 
acteristic indifference to questions which concern the 
honour rather than the pecuniary interest of the country, 
once carelessly informed the House of Commons that the 
new rules had been notified to foreign Powers in accord- 
ance with the Treaty; but he afterwards learnt from his 
colleague at the Foreign Office that it had so far proved 
impossible to comply with the undertaking. Mr. Fisu, in 
consistency with the uniform policy of his Government, 
declined any aid in the removal of an embarrassment which 
seemed to affect Engiand more immediately than the 
United States. He was willing to communicate the text 
of the rules without gloss or comment, but he reserved the 
right of interpreting them in any sense which might suit 
the policy or interest of the United States. The conse- 
quence has been that the Treaty so far remains unfulfilled, 
and the Government of Washington is probably aware that 
the people of the United States are perfectly indifferent to 
the fate of rules which once for all served the purpose for 
which they were designed in the Geneva Arbitration. If 
the Russian Government thinks fit alone, or in concert with 
any of its allies, to recommend the Brussels Resolutions for 
general adoption, the proposal will be courteously received 
and afterwards forgotten. 

There appears to be no sufficient ground for the conjec- 
ture that the Conference was suggested by Russia through 
jealousy of the recent pretensions of Germany to European 
supremacy. It is possible that the refusal of Russia to 
recognize the existing Government of Spain may be ex- 
plained by a natural wish to assert the independence of her 
own policy. There is no doubt that during the interchange 
of visits by the three Empgrors in 1873 some general under- 
standing was established as to the pursuance of a common 
policy in certain events ; but the extent and limits of the 
agreement are unknown, and it may probably not have in- 
cluded questions such as the recognition of Spain, of remote 
or secondary interest. The object of Germany must have 
been to detach Austria and Russia from a French alliance ; 
and all the Powers may have felt an almost equal interest 
in the maintenance of peace. Russia can be exposed to no 
danger from Spain; and it was unnecessary to adopt the 
natural resentment of Germany on account of the 
murder of Captain Scumipt. The diplomatic correspond- 
ence preparatory to the Conference, as far as it is known 
by the publication of the English Blue Book, indicates 
an anxious desire on the part of Germany to promote the 
success of the Russian proposals. If in the course of the 
deliberations General Voicuts RuHETz was even more 
zealous than Baron Jomin1 himself in defending the inte- 
rests of invading armies against patriotic defenders of an 
occupied territory, the policy of the German and Russian 
Governments was essentially the same. The Italian pleni- 
potentiary, who seems to have taken little part in the dis- 
cussion, had been instructed to support the proposals of 
Russia. Any disciples of Mazzin1 who may still be found 
in Italy may probably have resented the condemnation of 
their master’s doctrine, that foreign occupation ought to be 
resisted by the daggers of an indignant population precipi- 
tating itself in irresistible numbers on the astonished 
armies of the alien. As it was not by such means that the 
liberation of Italy was accomplished, the Government of 
Rome may be excused for inclining to the side of regular 
armies against tumultuary insurrection. The Conference 
has fortunately done no mischief except to the cause of un- 
necessary changes in international law. 


THE EMIGRATION CONTROVERSY. 


HE controversy whether emigration is a i 

has the advantage of being y 
Like most other operations, removal to a new country is 
desirable or inexpedient according to circumstances ; but 
on the whole a dissatisfied agricultural labourer is more 
likely to improve his position by settling in Canada, in New 
Zealand, or perhaps in some of the Western States of 
America, than by staying at home and striking for 
an increase of wages. Discomfort and excess of toil are 
in themselves objectionable; but farm-labourers, using 
their experience as a test, are not likely to be excessivel 
delicate in the matter of food and lodging. Although 


they may have to learn new methods of applying their 
strength, the nature of their previous employment has 
been more various than that of town-bred artisans. Every 
rural labourer can use a spade, an axe, and a pickaxe; 
and he knows something of cows, pigs, sheep, and 
horses. In a new country ‘he will always command 
higher nominal wages than at home; and, if he is fortunate 
enough to save money, he will ultimately be able to invest 
his little fortune in freehold land. His children, brought 
up in the ways of their adopted home, will have no difficulty 
in acquiring independence. The highly coloured statements 
of emigration agents, though they may be neither disin- 
terested nor strictly accurate, afford the best proof that 
there is a demand, and therefore a market, for labour. 
Governments and private associations would not take the 
trouble to advertise the advantages of emigration if they 
were not anxious to increase the working population. 
In thinly inhabited countries every additional settler who 
cultivates his own lot of land adds to the value of his 
neighbour’s property. It is possible that any particular 
district may be overstocked with blacksmiths or with 
carpenters, though skilled mechanics will sooner or later 
be able to secure a comfortable livelihood; but it might 
have seemed impossible that there could be too many 
hands employed in ploughing, in sowing, and in reaping. 
Yet Mr. Mason, an able American writer, has published in 
the current number of the Fortnightly Review an argument 
which leads to the conclusion that, “save under very 
“ exceptional circumstances, chief among which is the 
“possession of considerable capital, the working-man 
“who comes to the United States now, comes to sure 
“and speedy pauperism.” It is lucky, rather for the rest 
of the community than for themselves, that many English 
labourers are not of an enterprising disposition. ‘. Snffolk 
it appears that some of them reject the overtures of the 
emigration agents on the ground that they prefer staying at 
home to being sold as slaves’. Some of them are perhaps 
acute enough to foresee that they will derive a benefit from 
the emigration of their more active comrades, who will 
raise the price of wages at home by ceasing to compete 
with them in the labour market. 

It is highly probable that, as the practice of emigration 
becomes more familiar to the minds of English labourers, 
it may attain large and inconvenient dimensions, There is 
no reason why it should be thought more difficult to 
emigrate from England to Canada than from Massachusetts 
or Western New York to the valley of the Mississippi. A 
sea voyage is scarcely a greater hardship than a long 
railway journey, except for the annoyance of sickness. The 
difference is rather one of national habits and modes of 
thought than of geographical convenience. Americans are 
educated in the belief that they are at home in any part of 
the States, and they find in fact, wherever they go, the same 
local institutions. Since the recent extension of railways 
it has been usual for whole village communities in New 
England to emigrate in a body to the more fertile soil of 
the West. They take with them their friends, their asso- 
ciations, their several trades and employments, and, 
above all, a considerable amount of capital, and perhaps 
they give the new settlement the name of their former 
home. After a short time nothing is changed except that in a 
more genial climate and on a more fertile soil they find them- 
selves richer than before. The Welsh, who are of a more 
migratory and more thrifty character than the English, have 
in some instances adopted a similar course. There are 
settlements in the Western States with Welsh chapels and 
names brought from home, where resolute attempts to keep 
up the use of the ancient tongue are still not wholly aban- 
doned. The more general migration of the rural population 
of the Atlantic seaboard excites serious apprehension. 
Large tracts of country have already relapsed into wilder- 
ness or forest, and it becomes more and more difficult to 
retain a sufficient amount of labour on an al soil. 
The contented rural life which is a favourite theme with 
American novelists is in the East gradually i 
obsolete. The Irish have to a certain extent taken the 
place of the more fastidious natives, contenting themselves 
with extracting a more frugal livelihood from the land ; 
but as a general rule it is found economically impracticable 
to replace by artificial methods the elements which are 
extracted from the soil. The land of the Eastern States 
constantly becomes poorer where it is cultivated, and the 
Irish incline more and more either to stay in the great 
towns or to follow the westward stream of emigration. 


As to the prospects of emigrants of the more educated 
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class, there is little difference of opinion among persons of 
competent knowledge. A small capital will produce a 
much higher return where money is comparatively scarce, 
and in the hands of an active man who is able and willing 
to work it may multiply itself rapidly. On the other 
hand, a small fortune is easily lost in hasty or injudicious 
investments, and no kind of speculation is, in default of 
local knowledge, more uncertain than the purchase of land. 
Adventurers of the middle class without capital have 
scarcely a chance of success either in the colonies or in 
the United States. In the great American cities they are 


forced to compete with large numbers of native candidates © 
for employment who are crowding more and more from 
the country into the towns. One effect of general though 
superficial education, and of the wide diffusion of popular 
literature in America, has been to render the dulness and 
obscurity of rural life distasteful to the younger generation. 
Rude plenty and tranquillity are found less attractive than 
the hope of wealth or the excitement of political notoriety. 
A clerk, a lawyer, or a schoolmaster has a better prospect 
of rising in the world than a farmer, although he may be 
exposed to greater risk of failure. A foreigner necessarily 
competes at a disadvantage with an American, who is pro- 
bably at least his equal in capacity, and who commands 
more favourable opportunities. If any young man who 
cannot maintain himself in England by manual labour is 
determined to emigrate, he has a better chance of success 
in New York or Philadelphia than in any English colony. 
The correspondence on emigration which has lately ap- 
peared in the newspapers throws some light on the pre- 
carious nature of the enterprise. 


It would probably be found on inquiry that the literary 
and professiona! class contributes but little to the internal 
migration from the more settled parts of the Union to 
the Western States and Territories, but the demand for 
lawyers and newspaper writers is more than amply 
supplied. Clerks and shopmen have a wider ficld of 
employment at home than in any other part of the world. 
In their own country it matters little whether they stay 
or go, while the movements of the agricultural popula- 
tion may become in the highest degree important. <A 
purely cosmopolitan philanthropist ought perhaps to 
approve of any change which is for the benefit of those 
whom it immediately concerns. If the inhabitants of an 
English county were collectively removed to the prairies, 
their labour would perhaps be more productive and their 
own condition more prosperous than at present; yet 
patriotism always includes a local element, and desires | 
that the objects of its regard should not become aliens. | 
Thirty or forty years ago a general impression prevailed 
that population in England was pressing on the means of sub- 
sistence. Before the introduction of ocean steam naviga- 
tion it was improbable that the redundance would he 
corrected by emigration, and it has been relieved by 
different methods. The rural districts have in the interval 
not become more populous, but the enormous increase of 
manufacturing, commercial, and mining industry has ab- 
sorbed more than the surplus. In most parts of the country 
it has now become difficult to find hands for all the work 
which is required; nor would it even have been possible 
except by the increased use of machinery to get in the late 
harvest. Farmers in the Eastern counties and elsewhere 
will, if they are well advised, not press too far the conse- 
quences of their recent discovery that they have sometimes 
employed a superfluous number of workmen. It is said 
that some Suffolk employers find that by dispensing with 
a fourth or fifth part of their customary staff of labourers 
they can secure a more profitable return. It is well known 
that prosperous farmers sometimes undertake unnecessary 
jobs, either to gratify their own taste for finish and com- 
pleteness or for the purpose of providing occupation for 
workmen whom they are unwilling to dismiss. It is natural 
that the late struggle should have suggested to them the 
expediency of measuring their expenditure by their actual 
wants, and that they should accept the challenge of their 
former dependents to regulate ali industrial relations by the 
law of the market. When temporary irritation has sub- 
sided their more generous instincts will be found their 
safest guides. Their victory in the struggle with the 
Labourers’ Union was only rendered possible by the exist- 
ence of an ample margin between their urgent necessities 
and their ordinary scale of employment. It was proved by 
experiment that they had paid the full price of labour and 
something more; and that they had not, until they were 


compelled to act in self-defence, brought in strangers to 


compete for their benefit with their regular workmen. If 
the employers should now deliberately restrict their outlay 
in wages, this will directly promote the migration of labour 
either into the towns or to the colonies and foreign 
countries. The continuance of a judicious liberality offers 
the best guarantee against local scarcity of labour. The 
managers of the Union would speedily renew their attack 
if they had reason to believe that the demand at last 
exceeded the supply. 


THE BEECHER SET. 


M®: BEECHER has obtained an acquittal from the 
Committee of his congregation which was appointed 
at his own request to inquire into the charges against him, 
but there is no reason to suppose that this decisivn will 
put an end to a nasty controversy. We have no inten- 
tion of going into the question of Mr. Bercuer’s alleged 
misconduct. That is a matter which can be dealt with 
only by a regular judicial tribunal, armed with the necessary 
authority and acting on strict rules of evidence; and we 
gladly leave it to those whom it may concern. There is, 
however, one aspect of the subject which seems to come 
fairly under observation. It is well known that the great 
feature of Mr. Bercuer’s preaching is the artistic cultiva- 
tion of that sensationalism which has already a strong 
hold on American literature; and which is simply a 
sort of dram-drinking, and we are now able to esti- 
mate the effects of this unnatural excitement upon those 
who are subjected to it. It is perhaps significant of 
the nature of the admiration which Mr. Begcuer excites 
among his friends, that what seems chiefly to strike them 
in his defence is its artistic excellence. It is pronounced to. 
be one of his most brilliant literary efforts; but those who 
consider the position in which he stands, and the charges 
hanging over him, might perhaps prefer a little less of the 


| parade of literature on such an occasion. Much of it 
| reads like passages from a novel. ‘1 went forth,” he says,. 


“ like a sleep-walker, while clouds were flying in the sky. 
“There had been a snow-storm, which was breaking 
“away. The winds were out, and whistling through the 
“ leafless trees, but all this was peace compared with my 
“ mood within.” He gives a graphic account of his visit 
to Mrs. Tirron after her confession. ‘ White as marble, 
“ with closed eyes as in a trance, and with her hands upon 
“her breast,” she reminded him of “ some forms carved in 
‘** marble that he had seen upon monuments in Europe.” 
A large part of the defence consists of an analysis of 
the writer’s moral nature. He is one, he says, upon whom. 
trouble works inwardly, making him outwardly silent, but 
reverberating in the chambers of his soul; and when at 
length he does speak it is a pent-up flood. He also 
inherits a tendency to sadness and hypochondria, and 
in certain moods of reaction the world becomes black to 
him and he sees very despairingly. Yet outwardly, he 
says, he is full of overflowing spirit and gladsomeness, and 
only those who are very intimate with him know of his 
gloom and despondency. 

It will perhaps be thought that it would have been 
better if Mr. Bercuer had been content with simply 
denying the charges against him, and had left to others. 
the analysis of his moral nature. Yet the style of the 
defence is eminently characteristic of the spirit which seems 
to have animated every one in this miserable affair. Here 
is a foul, unsavoury scandal, an open pool of corruption, 
as Mr. Beecuer himself justly calls it, and yet everybody 
seems to be anxious to stir it up and make as much of it 
as possible. The sum of Mr. Brgcuer’s statement is 
nothing more than a personal denial of the charges, which 
might have been compressed into a few plain straight- 
forward sentences; but he saw his way to making a sen- 
sational display of his moral nature and sufferings, and 
the instinct was too strong to be resisted. He felt bound 
to make a thrilling story of it, something that would be 
talked about, and that would minister to the general craving 
for romantic excitement. The whole of the correspondence 
which has been published in connexion with this case shows 
the same morbid tendency to flatulent and hollow talk. In 
Mr. and Mrs. TiLTon we see a couple of weak, commonplace 
creatures, gifted with a diseased literary fluency and fond- 
ness for big words, who are perpetually working themselves 
into a state of rhapsodical frenzy. They exchange hysterical 
letters, in which they exalt each other in the most absurd way, 
and affect to soar above mere ordinary humanity. Tiron 
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ins long gushing sermons about his feelings and aspira- 
tions and the state of his soul, and his wife responds in a simi- 
lar strain. She lives, she says, “in profound wonder and 
“ hushed solemnity at this great mystery of soul-loving.” 
BeecHeER and TILToN, too, write in an equally pretentious 
and inflated way. BrrcHER wishes it to be*known by 
TitrTon in confidence, but “not got into the papers,” that 
the mainspring of his preaching is not natural gifts or 
secular ambition, but “ Gop’s own self working in me”; 
and TitTon writes to thank him for his “ sweet and precious 
“ letter,” and “ the fair and winning thoughts of the other 
“ life” with which BeEcuer is connected in “ sucha strange 
“and beautiful way.” There is no trace of simple, un- 
affected intimacy in the letters. They are all written in a 
sort of falsetto, and in a dialect as unlike that of everyday 
life as possible. The language of the affections is wrested 
for the purposes of religious communion, and something 
akin to fondling may be detected in the interchange of 
spiritual endearments. One of Mrs. Titron’s favourite 
themes is “the peculiar phase of Curist’s character as a 
“lover.” Altogether the impression which one derives of 
the mental and moral condition of the different persons in 
this nauseous drama is anything but prepossessing. They 
seem to be all more or less infected with a sickly taint 
which finds expression in greasy cant and emotional 
delirium. 

If the case against Mr. Beecuer had rested only on Mr. 
TiLTon’s accusations, it would have deserved little atten- 
tion; and Mrs. Tiron’s confession, which she afterwards 
retracted, might also have been explained away. TiL1oNn 
appears to be a flighty, light-headed person, with a passion 
for notoriety, who is quite capable of being deluded by his 
own imagination, and whose honesty besides is open to 
some suspicion. Mr. BreecHer’s most formidable accuser 
was in fact Mr. Beecuer himself, and his defence was 
therefore mainly directed to getting rid of what seemed to 
be the natural construction of his own admissions. He 
had written letters expressing the deepest sorrow, contri- 
tion, and remorse for something which he had done, and he 
had paid money, even at the cost of mortgaging his house, 
to the man who had threatened to expose him. “I had,” 
he said, “to keep serene as if I was not alarmed or dis- 
“ turbed; to be cheerful at home and among friends, when 
“ T was suffering the torments of the damned ; to pass sleep- 
“less nights often, and yet to come up fresh and full for 
“ Sunday.” He had offered to face destruction in order to 
satisfy Tiron ; to “step down and out,” if that would do 
any good. Mr. Bercuer, however, now states that his 
penitential expressions had reference only to his having 
advised the proprietor of a newspaper which TiLron edited 
to dismiss him on account of his connexion with the Free 
Love movement, and to his having also counselled Mrs. 
Titton to seek a divorce. He was deeply grieved when 
he saw the domestic misery which followed, and was 
anxious to make amends, and if possible to undo the mis- 
chief. He was also shocked to discover that, unconsciously 
on his part, he had acquired an influence over Mrs. Titrox 
which excited her husband’s jealousy. 

Perhaps, however, the most extraordinary part of the affair 
is the singular relations which appear to have existed be- 
tween Mr. BEECHER and various persons connected with what 
is called “ the scandal.” It was on the 27th December, 1870, 
that Mr. Titron sent Mr. Beecuer a card, calling upon him, 
for reasons which he was assumed to know, but which the 
writer forbore to state, to withdraw from the pulpit and 
quit Brooklyn as a residence; and it seems to have been 
immediately after this that Mr. Beecner gave the advice 
which he soon afterwards regretted. {It is scarcely possible 
to imagine a more serious charge against a minister of 
religion than that which Tirton made against Brrcuer, 
and which was supported by a confession purporting to be 
written by his wife. Either the charge is true, or TiLT0N 
and Mouton are a pair of infamous scoundrels. Yet Mr. 
Bercuer, after his first fit of anger, when he seems to have 
thought of assuming the aggressive towards his assailant, 
is full of Christian pity and forgiveness. After the charge 
was made he and TILTON continued to meet, to shake hands, 
and to talk “in a friendly way,” and Brrcuer even visited 
at Titton’s house. Mr. Mouton stood over him with 
a pistol and compelled him to surrender Mrs. Titron’s 
retractation of her confession, and was continually bleed- 
ing him, as he now says, for hush-money for TixTon. 
Yet all this time Moutron is treated as his dearest friend, 
dearer if possible than Titroy, for whom he is ready to 
sacrifice himself. Movutron is “the friend whom Gop sent 


“ me,” and whose “ hand tied up the storm that was ready 


“to burst upon our heads.” So the pastor writes to the 
wife of his accuser; yet “the storm,” he now asserts, was 
nothing but a threat to publish an infamous falsehood. Is it 
not, he asks, an intimation of Gop’s intent of mercy that 
three unhappy creatures such as ExizaBetH, THEODORE, and 
himself should have such a common friend as Mouton ? 
“Oh, that I could put in golden letters my deep sense 
“of your faithful, earnest, undying fidelity—your disinte- 
“ rested friendship.”” Nevertheless Mouton is now accused 
of participation in a wicked conspiracy. Again, he says 
of THropore, the man who (if we assume his innocence) 
had maligned him in the most horrible way, that if a 
reconciliation is to take place, “THropore will have 
“ the hardest task, but has he not proved himself capable 
“of the noblest things?” He wonders whether Etiza- 
BETH knows “how generously T. has carried himself 
“towards me.” He meets his slanderer in the cars, and 
remarks with servile gratitude, ‘‘ He was kind; at the 
“end he told me to go on with my work without 
“the least anxiety in so far as his feelings and actions were 
“the occasions of apprehension.” It may seem to some 
almost an exaggeration of Christian meekness to thank a 
man for his kindness in refraining from publishing an 
abominable calumny. But Mr. Beecuer’s gratitude knows 
no bounds. He mortgages his house and pays over 7,000 
dollars to Mouton for Titron’s benefit, and praises TiL10N 
for his “generous impulses,” though he admits that his 
“strong theatric nature” made it impossible to rely upon 
him. ‘Thus the trivial incident of an accusation of adultery 
left this happy family as affectionate and united as ever. 
Titton and his wife lived together as before, and the charit- 
able pastor whose character had been assailed expresses 
his profound sense of the generosity with which he has been 
treated, and is willing to make any sacrifice in return for 
the imputations heaped upon him. This is certainly a 
puzzling and mysterious situation, but Mr. Beecuer’s offer 
to retire from his church as a concession to the inventor of 
what he alleges to be a wicked libel is most bewilder- 
ing of all. Many a man before now has succumbed to the 
terror of a false charge, and bribed his accuser. But Mr. 
BEECHER, appears not only to have paid for silence, but to 
have assumed his own guilt in his intercourse with his 
persecutors. On his own construction of the matter, the 
moral cowardice which he has displayed in conniving at 
the villany of which he was himself the immediate victim 
is almost as great an offence against socicty as the personal 
misconduct with which he is charged. 


That craving for perpetual excitement which is the be- 
setting weakness of the American nature would seem to 
be accountable for much of the mischief in this case. It 
is evident from the letters which passed between Mrs. Tiron 
and her husband that she is a vain, weak, impulsive 
person, with a morbidly developed imagination. She had 
dreams of intellectual and spiritual communion with 
kindred spirits far above the ordinary level of humanity. 
Her husband’s occupations took him a great deal away 
from home, and letter-writing, bowever ecstatic, is apt to 
be dull work. She wanted sympathy and mingling of 
soul with soul, and it appears to be Mr. Beecuenr’s practice 
to extend his ministrations to intimate social communion 
with his flock. He has described himself as being so 
familiar with the families of his congregation that he goes 
in and out amongst them just as if it were in his own 
house. Mrs. Titron also presents us with an interesting 
sketch of the pastor, ‘“‘in fine spirits, making calls.” ‘“ He de- 
“votes,” she says,‘ Wednesdays and Thursdays to this work, 
“ till further notice; has three hundred to make; made 
“twenty to-day ; enjoys itimmensely. He called on the 
“ WHITELOCKS to-day and kissed them all round, Lizziz 
“* Woop included, he said.” In another letter she speaks 
of her cheek flushing with pleasure at the mention of his 
name or his arrival on a visit. Her delight and plea- 
sure “in his friendship” was continually increasing, and 
she felt that she had “lived a richer and happier life ” 
since she had known him. He brought flowers when he 
came, played with the children, discoursed on high matters 
with herself, and told her she exercised a most calming and 
peaceful influence on his nature. Jt must of course be a 
fine thing to move about in this way and to make oneself 
everywhere as much at home as if it were one’s own house. 
A pastor who is not only “ fresh and full” on Sundays, 
but who is always ready for a kiss or any bit of fun during 
the week, is likely to acquire a peculiar influence in the 
households of his congregation; but, as Mr. Beecurr 
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would perhaps now admit, all this is attended with 
some danger. The good man who feels like a father to 
everybody may be sure of himself, but he cannot answer 
for others, and in the course of the romping and kissing 
misunderstandings may arise. Mr. Brecuer pleads that 
he was not aware of the feelings with which Mrs. Tirton 
had come to regard him, and that he did nothing con- 
sciously to encourage them; but it is evident that 
relations of such delicacy as those which Mr. Bercurr 
has apparently endeavoured to maintain with his 
flock are extremely liable to misconstruction. There 
may be a charm in the freedom "from prim clerical 
etiquette which prevails at Brooklyn, but it has its 
disadvantages, especially in a community where spiritual 
emotion is cultivated for its own sake at the expense 
of principle. It appears that Mrs. Hooker, Mr. Buecuer’s 
sister, who has adopted the doctrines of the Free Lovers, 
is disposed to believe the charges against him and 
accordingly to welcome him as the leader of a new woman’s 
movement. She has proposed that he should ascend the 
Plymouth pulpit and read a confession which she has drawn 
up for the purpose, and then she will plead on his behalf. 
The invitation has not, however, been accepted. Altogether 
the circumstances ont of which this scandal has arisen, and 
the manner in which it has been treated by the various 
persons concerned, are extremely bewildering. We seem to 
be in a world from which plain common sense is banished, 
and where the ordinary notions of propriety and decency 
are reversed, 


SPAIN. 
it may be conjectured that dissatisfaction with the 


progress of active operations against the Carlists is 


ago, the forces of the central Government were, like the 
Spanish army, composed principally of recent levies, 
while few of the Royalists were professional soldiers ; but 
it would be unjust to the supporters of either side in 
the French civil war to compare them with the Spanish 
combatants of the present day. The cause which the 
Bretons defended was more intelligible than the rights 
of Don Cartos, and the Republican armies fought with 
the energy of genuine fanaticism. The American civil 
war furnished a more recent illustration of the com- 
parative inefficiency of troops which had not been regularly 
trained. In courage and in patriotism the armies on both 
sides were unsurpassed, but all the earlier campaigns were 
indecisive ; and it was only by an overwhelming prepon- 
derance of numbers and military resources that the 
Federal Government succeeded after five years in crushing 
the existence of the South. No war in ancient or modern 
times has been so costly, and the loss of life was enormous. 
Spain is neither so rich nor so liberal as the United 
States, and the frequent skirmishes which are reported 
are insignificant and bloodless in comparison with the 
great American battles. The prudence of the chiefs on 
both sides is perhaps exeusable, but their aversion to 
encounter an equal enemy deprives the war of some of its 
interest. The hardships inflicted on the provinces which 
are the seat of war would probably be more intolerable if 
the country were farther advanced in civilization. There 
are no manufactures to be interrupted; the contraband 
trade is probably facilitated; and agricultural operations 
proceed as in a state of peace. It may be conjectured that 
at a comparatively short distance from the scene of contest 


in some degree connected with the Ministerial crisis | 


which has just occurred at Madrid. Not only was the defeat 
of Estella a heavy blow, but it disclosed the weakness and 
want of organization of the army. Marshal Concna’s 
energy and his great reputation had inspired a confidence 
which seems not to have been justified by the resources at 
his command; and it would have been dangerous, or per- 
haps impossible, for his successors to continue the vigo- 
rous campaign which began with the relief of Bilbao. 
During the two months which have elapsed since the death 
of Concna the balance of success has inclined to the side of 
the Carlists. They have entered several towns in different 
parts of Spain, though they have been for the most part 
unable to retain their acquisitions; and they have ob- 
tained possession, through the treachery of the garrison 
or the inhabitants, of the important fortress of Seo 
d@’Urgel, with a considerable number of heavy guns and 
a@ quantity of stores. They now threaten Irun and 
Fontarabia, in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
French frontier, and they have once more blockaded 
Bilbao. Their insufficient provision of artillery has hitherto 
prevented them from taking by a regular siege any 
fortified town which was properly defended. They 
have been repelled in several attacks on Puycerda, which 
perhaps General Lores Domrnevez may finally succeed in 
relieving; but the movements of the national generals have 
hitherto been timid and ineffective, probably because they 
are unable to trust their undisciplined levies. According 
to the latest accountsyGeneral Loma had received a check, 
and Marshal Zapata had gone to Madrid, where his arrival 
has been followed by a change of Ministry. The Carlist 
army, which is now vaguely estimated at the number of 
60,000 or 70,000 men, consists entirely of volunteers, 
though in some districts considerable pressure may have 
been used. The inhabitants of the Basque provinces and 
of Aragon belong to the most warlike part of the Spanish 
population; and a considerable part of the Carlist troops 
are really zealous in the questionable cause for which they 
are fighting. The Government of Madrid is compelled to 
rely on the system of conscription, which is probably more 
unpopular in Spain than in any other part of Europe. As 
purchase of exemption from compulsory service is allowed, 
the dislike of the conseripts for the service is aggravated 
by jealousy of the privileges of the more favoured 
class. | Experience shows that in actual war good soldiers 


may be mannfactured from the most unpromising | 


materials, but as long as the army consists mainly of un- 
willing recruits fresh from their homes, it must form an 
unmanageable machine. 


In the analogous war of the Vendée eighty years 


'from the s 


little interest is felt in the events of the war. Nine-tenths 
of the people of Spain are unable to read, and they have 
probably but an indistinct comprehension of even the 
broadest public interests. The populace of the towns, 
which has reeeived a certain kind of political education 
hes of demagogues, probably combines 
hatred and fear of the Carlists with a strong suspicion that 
the Government of Madrid, the generals of the army, and 
the whole bedy of official persons have a treasonable 
understanding with the enemy, or are engaged in plots 
for the restoration of the Boursons. It is, in fact, not 
unlikely that Don ALronso may profit in the end by the 
weariness of all parties, and by the antipathy of the officers 
of the army to the Republic. For the present Marshal 
Serrano and his Ministers are fully employed in providing 
reinforcements and supplies for the army. 


The readiest pecuniary recourse of a Spanish financier in 
difficulties is always some form of repudiation. The 
national creditors have again and again been induced or 
compelled to accept some more or less solid security instead 
of the interest due upon their bonds, which is required by 
the Government for more urgent payments. An operation 
of this kind was effected by consent only a few months ago ; 
and, as a part of the arrangement, certain bills of purchasers 
of national property were appropriated to the bondholders, 
and lodged for their benefit in the Bank of England. Every 
formality which could be devised or applied, including the 
formal sanction of the Council of State, apparently secured 
the performance of the contract; but the present Finance 
Minister, Sefior Camacno, declined to perform the obli- 
gations of his predecessors, and the complaisant Council 
of State approved of his withdrawal from the engagement. 
On inquiry it was found that the deposited Bills had 
been removed from the Bank of England ; and the unfor- 
tunate creditors are now coolly requested to enter into some 
new alternative arrangement. The sympathy which might 
be felt for defrauded bondholders is in some degree alleviated 
by the reflection that they are probably speculative pur- 
chasers of discredited securities. The price of a coupon 
bears a definite proportion to the confidence which is re- 

in the national solvency and honour ; and the proba- 
bility that some Sefior Camacno would administer the 
finances of Spain will have been anticipated and discounted 
by a judicious purchaser. The Spanish Government would 
perhaps be honest if it could, because an improved reputa- 
tion would largely increase its facility of obtaining credit. 
Repudiation is a highly profitable operation if it can be 


practised once for all, but a debtor who is likely again to 
become a borrower injures himself as well as his creditor 
by refusing to pay. During the greater part of the reign 
| of Queen IsaBELLA, Spanish Bonds were excluded from the 
principal Stock Exchanges of Europe in consequence of the 
financial bad faith of the Government. The public creditor 


would now gladly recall the worst times of the Monarchy ; 
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and he perhaps vaguely hopes that, if the Carlist war is 

ever terminated, a settled Government may attempt to 

revive the confidence which has been so long and so rudely 
isturbed 


disturbed. 

Although the formal recognition of Marshal Srrrano’s 
Government has not yet been accomplished, Lord Drrsy 
has judged rightly in not allowing the national policy to 
be affected by controversies between English capitalists 
and a foreign Government. It is now finally settled that 
a private lender is not to calculate on the intervention of 
his own Government as part of the security given by a 
foreign State. The same rule which prohibits the employ- 
ment of fleets and armies to enforce the payment of private 
debts applies equally to measures of national policy. The 
recognition of the present Spanish Government can only 
be justified on the assumption that it is entitled to repre- 
sent the nation. No process by which foreign creditors 
can be mulcted of their dues would in the smallest degree 
weaken any obedience which the Spaniards may be disposed 
to render to the Government of Madrid. The fact therefore 
on which alone the claim to recognition depends is not 
altered by the financial dishonesty of the Government. 
Cruel, tyrannical, and fraudulent Governments have 
frequently been admitted to diplomatic intercourse by 
Powers which were not disposed to regulate their policy 
by their moral estimation of their neighbours. The 
English Government ought to have recognized Ser- 
RANO’S Government without waiting for the decision 
of Germany; and it will not be deterred from completing 
the acknowledgment because Russia has unexpectedly 
refused to join in a harmless act of courtesy. The causes 
of the Russian hesitation have not been explained except 
by the conventional statement that the permanence of the 
Republic and its acceptance by the Spaniards themselves 
have not yet been sufficiently proved. It is hardly pro- 
bable that the Emperor of Russia should object to the 
form of a Republic, which his father on several occasions 
ostentatiously preferred to that of a Constitutional Monarchy. 
Russia has often exchanged fulsome professions of respect 
and regard with the United States, and the Emprror’s 
Government is represented at Paris. Whether the Govern- 
ment of Madrid will derive any advantage from the recog- 
nition of the other Powers remains to be proved. The 
French Legitimists will display additional zeal for the 
cause of Don Carios because the French Government has 
made advances to the Spanish Republic at the instigation 
of Germany. It is not known whether any measures have 
been adopted for diminishing the facilities which have 
hitherto been afforded to the Carlists at the frontier. The 
Government of Madrid is accused of scandalous negligence 
in delivering passports for France to the Carlist agents. 


THE AMERICAN PRESIDENCY. 


E Republican Convention of Pennsylvania will pro- 
bably find that it has made a blundering party move. 

The State has long boasted of its repeated success in 
deciding Presidential elections, and, although its pro- 
portional power has been diminished by the more rapid 
growth of population in the West, the authority of Penn- 
sylvania is still respected by election managers throughout 
the Union. The local leaders apparently calculated that 
they would secure an advantage by being early in the field, 
and they have strictly conformed to the traditional rule of 
preferring an obscure candidate who may as little as pos- 
sible provoke envy or jealousy. In a canvass prolonged 
through two years Mr. Harrranrr’s name may perhaps 
acquire the notoriety which is more indispensable than 
eminence or merit; but, if the Pennsylvanian candidate is 
as unobjectionable, he will add no strength to the 

cause which he is selected to represent. In an old-fashioned 
contest between two organized factions professing definite 
and adverse political doctrines, it was sometimes the in- 
terest of the party which was to the actual Presi- 
dent to commence its canvass long before the expiration of 
thecurrentterm ; but where theissues of the electionare likely 
opinions, is some risk in anticipating the inted 
period of the contest. In the present parte, semana 
moters of the Pennsylvania Convention have published ‘a 
challenge, not to their formidable opponents, but to the 
former nominee and favourite of themselves and their poli- 
tical allies. There may perhaps be sound reasons for ad- 
hering to the custom by which since the time of Wasu- 


IncTON Presidents have been restricted to two terms of 
office; but the Republican party will care more for success 
than for any constitutional tradition, and it is not im- 
probable that General Grant, who is known to desire a 
second re-election, may prove to be the most popular can- 
didate who can be found. Electioneering politicians will 
not fail to consider the possibility that, if he is rejected by 
one party, General Grant may take refuge in the opposite 
camp. He began life as a Democrat, and he is only a Re- 
publican by accident, because it suited the purpose of the 
majority forthe time being to prefer a candidate whose military 
services had entitled him to the highest honours which the 
nation could bestow. During his tenure of the Presidency 
General Grant has not scrupled to avail himself of the 
services of intriguing Republican politicians, and he has 
more than once inclined to the side of the coloured agitators 
in the Southern States. Of late it has been observed that 
he has held the balance more evenly ; and if his claims to a 
third nomination are rejected by his former supporters, he 
may find his advantage in renewing his Democratic con- 
nexion. 

An ostentatious denunciation of the Canadian Recipro- 
city Treaty, and of the general principles of Free-trade, 
seems to indicate that the manufacturers had contrived to 
obtain the control of the State Convention for the purpose 
of using its influence rather for their own private advantage 
than for the benefit of the party. It is perfectly intelligible 
that monopolists should prefer the maintenance of their 
own privileges to any political object ; but it is less easy to 
explain thefPrejection of the candidateship of General Grant, 
who has hitherto consistently supported a protective tariff. 
The explanation of their distrust may perhaps be found in 
his veto on the Bill for the expansion of the currency. The 
Presipext had, notwithstanding his want of economic 
training, laboriously arrived by his own unassisted acute- 
ness at the conclusion that an early return to specie 
payments was desirable, and that it was not expedient 
by adulterating the currency to defraud creditors for the 
benefit of debtors. The Republican manufacturers may 
not unreasonably have suspected that a mind capable of 
attaining to one rational conclusion might eventually dis- 
cover the fallacy of the whole theory of Protection. 1t may 
be presumed either that Mr. Harrranrr is interested in the 
maintenance of monopoly or that he is at least incapable of 
conviction. On many points of the dominant Republican 
creed there seems to be no reason for doubting the Presi- 
DENT’S practical orthodoxy. He has uniformly discoun- 
tenanced schemes for reforming the Civil Service, and many 
of his appointments have been made with a truly popular 
disregard of character and fitness. Nevertheless the Re- 
publican seceders are perhaps right in their suspicion that 
the Presipent has rather conformed to the principles of the 
party than undergone a genuine conversion. Their wish 
to prevent his renomination is perfectly natural, but it is 
improbable that they can forecast at a distance of two 
years the conditions of a contest in which he might perhaps 
be the most available candidate. 


The victory of the advocates of Free-trade is as certain 
as the date of their inevitable success is doubtful. If the 
supporters of the Reciprocity Treaty, and of a reduction in 
the tariff, ally themselves at the next election with the 
Democrats, they may probably be able to appoint a Presi- 
dent. The interests of agricultural production and of com- 
merce concern a vast majority of the inhabitants of the 
Union, while the protected manufacturers are compara- 
tively few; and even in elections by universal suffrage 
there is sometimes an advantage in being in the right. 
Whether Free-trade will prevail in 1876, in 1880, or in 
1884 it is impossible to foresee. A more urgent and still 
more important question will perhaps before the next 
election press for immediate solution. The most intelligent 

of the community begins to repent of the precipitate 
legislation which is producing its necessary result in the 
spreading anarchy of the South. The forcible establish- 
ment of nominal and legal equality between an inferior and 
@ superior race was from the first destined to prove abortive. 
Silly verbal quibbles about the superiority of the ballot 
to the bullet have not prevented resort to force, either 
when the coloured voters have won an election or when 
they have failed. In Louisiana, where a principal manager 
of the local Republican faction is an office-holder nearly 
connected with the Presipent, the Federal troops have been 
employed on the side of the negroes and their political 
guides. In Arkansas, the Presipent, having to choose 
between two rival Governors, preferred the competitor 
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who seems to have been legally elected. «« mve disturb- 
ances have now broken ont in Tennessee, w ¥ere the coloured 
population was dissatisfied with the success of the white 
citizens in a State election. According to the latest ac- 
counts, negro insurgents had begun to drill and to collect 
arms, and the authorities had put to death several of the 
ringleaders. If the Southern States formed a separate 
community, at liberty, like the Spaniards, to settle their 
quarrels without external interference, the result of a war 
of races might be easily foretold. The whites are superior 
in numbers, in intelligence, and in power of organization ; 
and they would inevitably prevail in a struggle with their 
former slaves. At present it is their interest to secure by 
moderation the support and approval of their Northern 
countrymen. 

The Federal force may perhaps, notwithstanding its small 
numbers, be strong enough for a time to repress actual 
outbreaks, and to reduce civil war to a smouldering condi- 
tion; but a thoroughly artificial and vicious state of political 
society will require organic remedies. If no previous revo- 
lution intervenes, both the contending parties in the South 
will tender their support to the candidate who will pledge 
himself most strongly to their respective claims. The 
Democratic party in the North will vote unanimously for 
the candidate who is favoured by the white population ; 
but it seems probable that Republican opinion will be un- 
certain and divided. Against the restoration of slavery, 
and against systematic oppression of the coloured people, 
the respectable part of the Northern population would be 
unanimous; but the incapacity of the negroes to share in 
the government of the country is already acknowledged by 
all dispassionate observers. If the national prejudice 
against a politic restriction of the suffrage is found to 
be invincible, it will only remain to evade by some 
elaborate fiction the constitutional rights which it may 
be thought impossible openly to withdraw. In America, as 
in Europe, intolerable licence necessarily leads to the esta- 
blishment of some kind of dictatorial power; supreme 
executive authority can only be administered by the Prest- 
DENT, or in his name by the commander of a military force. 
If the South is to be governed arbitrarily for the benefit 
of its irreconcilable factions, General Grant would probably 
maintain peace more effectually and more easily than a 
civilian who might be embarrassed by political prejudices. 
It is still remembered that at the close of the war he 
offered the Southern General terms so liberal that they 
were disavowed by the Presipent. He must by this time 
have learned something of the art of government, of which 
he was originally ignorant; and he still retains a part 
of the popularity which was earned by his services in the 
war. While the disorders of the South require the exer- 
cise of all the statesmanlike vigour which may be found in 
the Union, it would be an inexcusable error to select an 
unknown candidate, such as Mr. Harrranrt, for the next 
Presidential term. General Grant may perhaps, when the 
time of election arrives, profit by the remarkable absence of 
distinction among the politicians of the day. 


POPULOUS PLACES. 


it is no doubt desirable that the Legislature in passing 
an Act should have a distinct idea of what it desires to 
do, and should take care that the idea is clearly conveyed 
in the language of the statute; and there is obviously a 
failure of duty when it shirks this obligation and throws 
upon others the responsibility of discovering or imagining 
what it may be supposed to have meant. At the same 
time, we cannot help thinking that perhaps rather more 
fuss is just now being made about the difficulty of defining 
“populous places ” under the Licensing Act than is at all 
necessary. The Amendment Act was passed at the fag- 
end of the Session, when members were weary and time 
pressing, and when there was a disposition to evade rather 
than to take the trouble of surmounting any difficulties. It 
was foreseen that there might be some embarrassment in 
determining what was and what was not a populous place ; 
but nobody could suggest any more convenient phrase, and 
it was thought to be rather a recommendation than other- 
wise that it left some discretion to the magistrates. It 
is enacted that 11 o'clock shall be the closing hour 
for public-houses in every town or populous place. 
There is no difficulty in ascertaining what is a town, 
for it is explained to be any urban sanitary district of one 
thousand inhabitants and upwards. A populous place, how- 


ever, in its ordinary sense means only a place where there are 
people, and no hint is given as to how many people are 
required to make a place populous, except that there must 
be at least a thousand. All that the Act says is that a 
populous place shall mean any area with a population of 
not less than a thousand, which, by reason of the density 
of such population, the County Licensing Committee may by 
order determine to be a populous place. The duty of 
settling this question is therefore thrown upon the magis- 
trates. It is possible that it might have been more conve- 
nient if the Legislature had fixed some general rule for the 
guidance of the local authorities, but of course a fixed 
rule would have deprived the magistrates of the discretion 
which it was supposed to be desirable that they should 
possess. We suspect that most persons, if they were asked 
to take a journey by railway, and to say whether the 
stations at which they stopped were populous places or not, 
would not have much difficulty in agreeing on the subject. 
A town has been defined by one of the Judges to be a 
place containing a number of houses congregated together 
—an inhabited spot where the occupation is continuous. 
It is true that this description would equally apply to a 
village, and that it affords no clue to the number of 
houses required as a qualification for the title of town. 
Yet it might, in conjunction with the condition that there 
must be at least a thousand inhabitants in order to 
constitute a populous place, be taken as a basis for a defini- 
tion of that much abused expression. A populous place 
may be considered to be a collection of inhabited houses, 
not scattered at varying intervals over a large area, but all 
gathered together in a compact series of streets, so as to be 
a town, in fact, in everything except name. There are 
places with a thousand inhabitants which do not approach 
at all to the character of a town, because the population is 
loose and straggling. On the other hand, there are places 
which are only not towns because they do not possess the 
requisite urban sanitary organization. 

There would seem to be a curious perversity in the action 
of some of the magistrates on this subject. There can be 
no doubt, we should say, that it was certainly not supposed 
by the Legislature that it would be impossible to discover 
any populous place in Buckinghamshire. Yet this is the 
conclusion at which the Licensing Committee of that 
county has arrived. If we turn to the Gazetteer we 
find that Chesham, Great Marlow, Wolverton, Amersham, 
Wendover, and other places have each a population of from 
1,600 to 6,000, collected together in a close compact form, 
so that, in fact, they are practically towns, except that 
they have not the urban sanitary constitution. Two of 
these places are, in fact, the third and fourth most populous 
places in the county. It is absurd that such places should 
not be treated as towns as regards the hours at which 
public-houses should be closed. Their social circumstances 
are the same as those of a town, their wants are the same, 
and, if it is right that towns which are practically towns 
should have their public-houses open till 11 o’clock at night, 
it is only reasonable that these other places should also be 
under the same rule. The consequence of this decision will 
be, as has been pointed out, that the closing hour in towns 
of 1,200 or 1,500 people will be 11 o’clock, while in places 
of 5,000 or 6,000 inhabitants it will be 1o o’clock. It 
will be observed that the point to be determined is not 
merely the extent of population in a place, but its den- 
sity, and those who are now calling out for a hard and 
fast definition would be usefully employed if they would 
exercise their ingenuity in endeavouring to devise one. 
It might perhaps be done by requiring a certain proportion 
of inhabitants to every acre; but it is not at all anlikely 
that a definition, if attempted very closely, might give rise 
to at least as many difficulties as the want of one. All 
that would seem to be required is a little common sense on 
the part of magistrates, and willingness to giwe effect to 
the obvious intentions of the Legislature. A “ Somerset- 
“ shire Magistrate ” who has written a very sensible letter 
on the subject has pointed out that the natural way to 
distinguish a populous place from a scattered rural district 
is to observe whether it is furnished with a common supply 
of gas or water, and the ordinary appliances of an urban 
community. These matters may be ascertained, and a 
reasonable deduction drawn from them, without requiring 
any superhuman sagacity on the part of gentlemen who 
are not usually supposed to possess it. Magistrates 
who are anxious to give effect to the law will find 
that they have a comparatively simple task before them; 
but of course there are none so blind as those who 
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will not see a populous place of 5,000 inhabitants. In 
Dorsetshire the Tannen: Committee has resolved to 
hold an adjourned meeting for the purpose of receiving 
applications from districts whose inhabitants desire them 
to be defined as populous places; and if they can show 
that their social condition is similar to that of towns where 
public-houses are open till 11 o'clock, they will pro- 
bably get what they want. A question has been raised as 
to whether the Licensing Committees are bound to fix the 
boundaries of populous places on the 1st of September or 
have power to adjourn; but there can hardly be any doubt 
that, whatever ambiguity there may be in the law, the 
Judges would recognize the right of adjournment within 
reasonable limits. 

There is another matter connected with the liquor 
laws in which the Legislature has endeavoured to evade 
the responsibility of explaining its own meaning in a 
distinct and definite manner, and that is in the case of 
the celebrated bond fide traveller. A publican who has a 
house near Finsbury Park was brought before the police 
magistrate the other day for selling intoxicating drink at 
unlawful hours, It appears that a great many thirsty people 
find their way to the defendant’s house on Sunday during 
the hours when public-houses are closed, and obtain drink 
in the character of travellers. This was the first case under 
the new Licensing Act, which leaves it, in the first instance, 
to the discretion of the landlord to decide whether or not 
he will believe the statement of the person alleging himself 
to be a traveller ; and, in the second place, to the discretion 
of the magistrate to say whether the publican really did 
believe what he was told. It will be seen that there is a 
good deal of margin for discretion here pretty well all round, 
and it must be very difficult for a magistrate to know whether 
a publican believes what his customers say, as well as for 
the publican to know what he ought to believe. It is 
obvious that, except in the case of persons who are actually 
known to him, the landlord has no possible means of ascer- 
taining where his customers come from. There are many 
persons who like to take a walk to Finsbury Park on a 
Sunday morning, and if the weather is hot they will natur- 
ally be thirsty. On the Sunday in question 1,320 persons 
were admitted to this public-house, and they were each 
asked whether they were travellers, and replied that they 
were. The magistrate remarked that it was most improper 
to admit hundreds of persons in this way ; but it is evident 
that a publican must take each case individually, and that, 
if the number accumulates, that is not his fault. A thousand 
bond fide travellers have just as much right to demand re- 
freshment as a couple; the only question is whether the 
applicants properly come under the designation of travel- 
lers. The magistrate told the landlord that he was bound 
to take reasonable precautions ; but when he was asked to 
say what were reasonable precautions, he replied that he 
would rather not express any opinion on the subject. Un- 
fortunately his caution broke down here, and he went on to 
observe that he thought a publican would not have much 
difficulty in discovering whether an applicant was entitled 
to admission. It is perfectly obvious, however, that a 
publican must have the greatest possible difficulty in ascer- 

ining where a man whom he never before saw in his life 
usually lives, and whether he is telling the truth as to his 
residence ; and it is not easy to see what more he can do in 
such a case than ask the usual questions and take the 
answers on trust. 


THE PILGRIMAGE TO PONTIGNY. 


W. have heard the case put, whether, if crusades were still in 
fashion, Messrs. Cook and Son would offer “ personally to 
conduct” them. Perhaps however in those days their offers 
‘would have been rejected, at all events by the first batch of zealots 
who set forth, unconscious of policy, in honest and ignorant faith. 
A system of tickets, coupons, and such like would have seemed of the 
earth, earthy, to those who committed themselves to the divine 

idance of a goat and a goose, or to the honest man who set out 
in his cart and asked at each town which he came to whether that 
was Jerusalem. But if Messrs. Cook and Son have not in these 
times the chance of “ personally conducting” a crusade, they can 
at least, by something like the lawyers’ doctrine of cy pres, conduct 
the next thing to a crusade—namely, a pilgrimage. A crusade is, 
in short, a pilgrimage with fighting thrown in ; and in the land of 
Moab at least, Mr. Cook’s pilgrims seem, if they do not come in 
for actual fighting, at any rate to pay some kind of black mail 
which may pass for a payment to avoid fighting, a kind of scutage 
paid to the enemy. It would seem then that in the more distant 
expeditions of Messrs. Cook a touch of the crusading element really 


isadded, anc _haps if there ever should be a crusade to restore 
the temporal , er of the Holy See, Messrs. Cook will undertake 
“personally to conduct” the pious warriors by land or by sea, 
as the Venetians conducted the heroes of the Fourth Crusade. 
The next time that any exploit happens of the nature of 
the taking of Zara, it may be that holders of coupons will be 
entitled to free quarters in the conquered city. But till 
there is a chance of conducting a real crusade, it is something to be 
able to conduct a real pilgrimage. And perhaps it might be better 
if all pilgrimages pe be put into the hands of Messrs. Cook, for 
we are sure that under their guidance the pilgrims would not be 
allowed to behave so badly as some of the order are said to have 
done lately in Canterbury Cathedral. But, while we are writing, 
Messrs. Cook’s last set of pilgrims are on their way to a shrine 
more distant than Canterbury, though nearer than Moab. If all the 
world has not heard of the pilgrimage to Pontigny, it is not the 
fault of Archbishop Manning, nor of the Times and its Corre- 
spondents. But why do they go to Pontigny? They go, it seems, 
to doreverence to St. Edmund of Canterbury, who is there buried, 
though it would seem from one correspondent that the whole 
of him has not been allowed to stay quietly in his grave. But 
if we ask why they should go to do reverence to St. Edmund the 
question becomes a little darker. It is really amusing to read the 
letters of Archbishop Manning, all the more amusing because on 
some important points he has really got hold of English history 
by the right end. But he is bound somehow to force the facts of 

nglish history into some kind of agreement with the theories of 
Ultramontanism, and to believe that all the ecclesiastical worthies 
of medizval England stood in the same kind of relation to 
the Pope in which he stands himself. Now we have ‘often 
pointed out the general difference between the position of 
men who accepted a doctrine which it had not come into 
their heads to doubt and of men who accept the same doctrine 
in the teeth of doubts and controversies of all kinds. Even 
if it could be proved that St. Edmund thought exactly about the 
supremacy of the Pope as Archbishop Manning thinks, he would 
still have held the doctrine in quite another way. But nothing 
can be plainer than that we really have no need to draw this dis- 
tinction, because nothing is plainer than that Edmund Rich was 
not, as emerge, rg gives him out, a zealous supporter of 
the supremacy of Rome, but rather as strong an opponent of it as 
a very gentle and rather timid nature would let him be. It is 
amusing to compare Dr. Manning’s notion of St. Edmund with 
Dr. Hook's, who of course works as hard as he can to put St. Ed- 
mund in an exactly opposite point of view. The true picture no 
doubt lies somewhere between the two, but there can be no doubt 
that Edmund Rich, St. Edmund the Archbishop, who withstood 
both Pope and King and suffered at the hands of both Pope and 
King, though his resistance was not so fierce nor his sufferings so 
hard as those of some other ecclesiastical heroes, is entitled to a 
place, not among those who served Rome against England, but 
among those who stood up for England against Rome. 

In short, Dr. Manning and his followers have hit on the wrong 
Archbishop and the wrong place of pilgrimage. Instead of going to 
Pontigny to reverence Edmund Rich, they should go to St. Gemma 
to reverence his predecessor Richard. To be sure the journey 
would be longer. St. Gemma is only two days’ journey on this 
side Rome, according to the day’s journeys of the thirteenth century, 
and it is not so easy to find on the map as Pontigny. But we doubt 
not that the energy of Messrs. Cook would easily get upa pilgrim 
to St. Gemma, and, at any rate, as it is north of Rome and not south, 
it can hardly be such dangerous travelling there as it seems still to 
be in the land of Moab. As Archbishop Richard was buried at 
St. Gemma, he is most likely there still. Andas his body wrought 
at least one miracle after death, it seems hard that he has been left 
all this time without even so much as a B to put before his name. 
Richard wrote some books as well as Edmund, and he was a much 
more faithful servant of the Holy See. For his chief — was 
to go to Rome to complain of the King and the King’s Minister ; 
and it is not wonderful that Gregory the Ninth listened with all 
favour to an English Archbishop who came on such an errand. 
Edmund went to Rome also, but he went to complain of the way 
in which the Papal Legate interfered with and thwarted all his own 
of reform, and of course he got very little comfort from 

regory. Edmund, in short, through the whole of his not very 
long archiepiscopate, had, as became a good Englishman in the 
reign of Henry the Third, Pope and King together always against 
him. Dr. Manning tells us that it was “ in defence of the laws and 
liberties of the Catholic Church” that St. Edmund “ died in exile.” 
There is a sense in which these words are true, but they are not 
true in the sense which they wil] doubtless convey to Dr. Man- 
ning’s readers and hearers. If by the laws and liberties of the 
Catholic Church we mean the common rights of the Church of 
England and of any other national Church as against the usurpa- 
tions of the See of Rome, for such laws and liberties St. Edmund 
certainly did strive. And, if a man who gves abroad of his own 
act is said to be inexile, St. Edmund certainly died in exile. From 
Dr. Manning’s description anybody would think that Edmund was a 
fierce asserter of ecclesiastical rights against the King rather than 
against the Pope, and that it was by the King’s act that he was 
But quarrel with the King, save 
in so far as the King backed up the Pope in aggressions against the 
Church and realm of England. 

In fact, at this stage Robert Grosseteste seems to have thought 
his metropolitan rather slack in asserting ecclesiastical privi- 
leges of any kind. Robert was strong agamst the clergy hold- 
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ing secular offices as well as being subject to secular courts. 
Edmund thought it better to tolerate pluralities and the holding 
of secular offices by churchmen, rather than forbid abuses wit 
@ reservation of the Pope’s power to allow them, a power 
which was certain to be exercised in, the very cases where the 
abuse was greatest. It was better of the two that a plurality of 
benefices should be held by Englishmen, who might perhaps dis- 
charge the duties of some of them, than by Italians who would cer- 
tainly never come near any of them. The strife of that day was 
not like any of the strifes earlier or later, and it was in some points 
a more healthy strife than any of them. King and Pope were 
leagued together against the clergy and people of England; both 
alike were eager to seize their money and to promote foreigners at 
their expense. Edmund censured Simon of Montfort for his un- 
canonical marriage, but the strife in which Edmund was engaged 
was the same strife in which Simon was engaged thirty years later ; 
the wonder is that Edmund was ever canonized at Rome. There 
is no doubt that the honour was granted most unwillingly; but as 
Edmund did not die under any ecclesiastical censure, and as his 
life had been a model of saintship according to the standard of 
those times, the honour could be granted without actual incon- 
sistency. It was g¢ from Innocent the Fourth by the general 
demand of England, and, if we like to believe the story, it was 
further wrung from him by finding in his own on that the 
ay Englishman had miraculous powers of healing. So, we all 

ow, had Simon, but then they were not exercised for the healing 
of a Bishop of Rome. But the canonization of Edmund was in the 
end politic. We see by this present pilgrimage that it has answered. 
Had Edmund died excommunicate like Simon, not only would Dr. 
Manning never have thought of sending a pilgrimage to his 
grave, but the men of his own time would, as in the case 
of Simon, have been better able to see in him the champion 
of England against Rome. The canonization blinded men’s eyes. 
Edmund became a champion of the Church in the more convenient 
sense of the word Church, and now he is held up to reverence as a 
supporter of the usurpations which he passed his primacy in with- 
standing. At the same time we must allow that Edmund him- 
self did give a certain handle to this kind of treatment; he did in 
@ manner give occasion for the enemy to blaspheme. Would 
people go on pilgrimage to him if his tomb were to be found in 
any of his English haunts, at Abingdon, at Calne, at Salisbury, 
or at Canterbury? We trow not. There was a weakness in 
Edmund’s retiring from his duties to any place, especially to a 
place beyond sea. But his choice of Pontigny made it specially 
easy to turn him into a saint of the common type. Edmund no 
doubt went to Pontigny because Thomas had gone there. The 
two men were utterly unlike, though it is almost as unfair to claim 
Thomas as it is to claim Edmund as a mere advocate of the 
Roman supremacy. Still, in character and position, and in the 
cause in which each strove, Thomas and Edmund hold quite 
different historical positions. But Edmund’s own act certainly did 
a good deal to confound the two. By Edmund’s time Thomas had 
become the received type of a saintly archbishop. What Thomas 
had done was therefore the right thing for Edmund to do. Thomas 
had gone to Pontigny; therefore, when Edmund found that he 
got small comfort at Canterbury, and would certainly get less 
comfort at Rome, he went to Pontigny too. By so doing he gave 
a great handle towards mixing up two careers which were in truth 
quite unlike one another. 

It is of some importance that the true position of Archbishop 
Edmund should be cleared up. Englishmen should not let the 
enemy rob them of all their worthies. ae Manning of 
course speaks from his own point of view, and we do not blame 
him. But there was the Times a few days ago talking away—we 
forget the exact words—about Edmund being eager to spend 
“ national property ” and “ national” something else on behalf of a 
foreign power. Seeing that what Edmund really did was to try 
to hinder a foreign power from seizing English money, this is hardly 
an answer to gainsayers. Archbishop Manning must indeed chuckle 
when he reads this kind of thing, and we do not know that matters 
are much mended when some well-meaning man sends to the Times 
an extract about St. Edmund from some modern aig earn in 
which he is grotesquely spoken of as “ a Berkshire clergyman.” 
Dr. Hook gives the facts, but he of course as naturally colours one 
way as Dr. Manning colours the other. Still Roger of Wendover 
and Mathew Paris are to be had, and we rather think that Mr. 
Bohn has published a erib of them, for the benefit, it may be, of 
pilgrims and writers in the Times. At all events, though we do 
not claim to put Edward on a level with Stephen Langton and 
Earl Simon, we do claim him in his degree as an English patriot 
and an opponent of Rome. The Ultramontane who goes to 
Pontigny in the belief that he is going to worship at the tomb of 
one ae would have had any sympathy with himself may un- 
doubtedly be reckoned in the number of those who worship they 
know not what. 


THE ART OF SKIPPING. 


how much more people read, or are 

to read, nowadays than they ever did before, it is not a little 
strange how seldom they are aware that there is room for the exer- 
cise of art in reading as well as in other occupations. The remark 
which Socrates made on statesmanship, that it was an exceed- 
ingly difficult and complicated business which everybody practised, 
and nobody thought himself bound to learn, applies with tenfold 


force in our own day, not merely to its original object, but to an 
infinity of other matters. And the exercise of reading, in which 
many of us spend, whether for work or for pleasure, a very ap- 
preciable proportion of our lives, certainly falls within the spirit 
of his censure. We learn in our infancy to read words, but we 
are left to pick up the way to read books. Advice about the 
choice of the kind of matter to be read is indeed plentiful 
enough, and is not unfrequently overdone; but how to read the 
things chosen intelligently and economically, how to extract the 
greatest profit with the least expense of time and eyesight—this, 
which surely is a thing worth knowing, is left for the most part 
to come by nature. So far as we are aware, there is only one 
current precept on the subject, and that is radically wrong. As 
the prejudice created by it must be cleared away before any 
reasonable conclusions of a positive kind can be arrived at, we 
shall do our best to expose the venerable fallacy at the risk of 
being held to encourage idleness, desultoriness, and naughtiness 
generally. 

Almost every one who was fond of reading as a child must 
more or less distinctly remember having impressed on him at 
various times that “It is wrong to skip.” This maxim is answer- 
able for a quantity of time and trouble wasted in useless reading by 
the children who listen to it, after they have come to riper years, 
which, if the statistics could only be collected and nicely made 
out, should be enough to raise a clamour for a Royal Commission. 
The general proposition is indeed softened by explanations and 
qualitications, by the time when young readers are thought to be 
of sufficient discretion to follow them. But the qualifications are 
all wrong too. The rule commonly taught, as moditied by 
exceptions in teaching or practice, comes to this. It is wrong to 
skip in reading a solid book. ‘The more solid the book, and 
the more important the matter, the greater is the offence of 
skipping. It is venial to skip in reading poetry, and quite 
harmless to 0 in reading novels, This rule appears to us 
just as wise and sensible as if a parent whose son was about 
to travel partly on business in cities, partly in the country, and 
partly among works of art, were to advise him in this fashion :— 
“T would have you above all things remember to keep a 
most cbservant eve on everything about you in the places 
where you do business. If you confine your attention to what 
concerns yourself, if you cannot tell me what other people were 
doing, if you fail to note all the things in the counting-houses 
and the shop-windows, I shall take you for an idle fellow. As to 
the country, no doubt you had better observe its beauties than not, 
but it does not much matter. As to pictures and so forth, certainly 
they are good in their way; but as they are only made to be 
looked at, why you may look at them just as carefully or care- 
lessly as you please.” 

Instead of acting by analogy to such advice as this, which we 
need not spend time in showing to be counter to the general 
opinion and habits of mankind, we prefer to treat reading as a 
branch of human life, and to hold a doctrine directly opposed to the 
popular fallacy. We maintain that the true belief as to akipping 
is to this effect—generally speaking, e& 7s not wrong to skip. Skip- 
ping is an important part of the art of reading, and should be 
practised systematically. It is most to be practised in solid books 
—by which we mean, for the purposes of this discussion, books 
that are read merely for information. Solid or serious reading 
consists in attending to the matter of a book independently of the 
form, except indeed when the form itself is the primary subject of 
study, as for instance from the point of view of a philologist or 
historian of literature. The more solid the book, the more ex- 
pedient it is to skip, and the more useful it is to know how to 
skip judiciously. But when the form is of sensible importance to 
the reader as compared with the matter—or, in less abstract lan- 
guage, when a book is read partly or wholly for entertainment 
and artistic pleasure, independently of information—then the art 
of 1 ie is no longer in its proper place, and should be very 
sparingly used, if at all. It is generally a mistake in poetry, 
and it is absolutely wrong in a good novel. We do not 
mean to forbid a cursory glance at a novel or volume of 
poems about which nothing is known, honestly intended as 
a preliminary inquiry to ascertain whether it is worth reading at 
all. One has a perfect right to look into a book and say that 
it appears to be worth reading or not worth reading as the case 
may be; and the faculty of doing this with a reasonable chance 
of guessing right is indeed closely connected with the art and 
mystery of skipping. But we must protest against the habit of 
tasting a good novel by dips and skips—which really is nothing 
better than taking extracts at random—and then pretending to 
have real the novel. This way of treating the masterpieces of 
fiction, though we fear it is not uncommon and meets with but 
little reprehension, we take to be no less vicious and demoralizing 
than the much decried practice of skipping in books of solid in- 
struction is in truth wholesome and laudable. The same observa- 
tion applies, though in a less degree, to the reading of poems. 

Our position may seem paradoxical, but it can be established by 
indisputable steps. Let us begin at the beginning with the 
extreme of serious literature. The books which are wholly 
made up of solid instruction, or profess so to be, which are 
completely free, so far as human frailty will allow, from any 
suspicion of art or amusement, are Charles Lamb's class of bibha 
abibla, books which are no books, ‘he class includes nearly all 
dictionaries—not quite all, for M. Littré, and perhaps a few others, 
have a way of writing a series of disjointed but fascinating essays 


disguised in the dictionary form—most encyclopeedic literature, of 
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course with individual exceptions, and a considerable part of books 
of reference and scientific treatises generally. Now it may be 
safely said that no one ever ee that such books were meant 
to be read continuously, that there was any virtue in reading them 
from beginning to end, or any vice in looking into them to find 
particular things as wanted. Indeed it is generally admitted that 
the worker in any special subject on which much literature exists 
is at a disadvantage if he does not know how to use books of re- 
ference properly—that is, if he is not an adept in the art of skipping. 
This is especially true in the profession which of all others is the 
most rigorous in requiring accurate knowledge and the least favour- 
able to slovenly habits. Half the practical aptitude of a lawyer, 
at any rate of an English lawyer, depends on his being able to use 
his books discontinuously, so as to out the very thing he is 
in search of, and not waste time on its irrelevant surroundings. 

But if thus much is conceded, why should the principle of 
skipping be confined to books which are manifestly and on the 
face of them not readable? Why:is it right to flit from page to 
page of a dictionary by the help of the alphabetical order, and 
wrong to travel from one of a history or a book of travels to 
another by the help of the index (if the book happens to be 
tolerably indexed), table of contents, or otherwise ? e can see 
no answer to this, so long as the object of reading the book is 
knowledge and not artistic pleasure. ‘he writer can at most only 
guess what things it will convenient to tell; an intelligent 
reader must know best what things he wants to be told. Tt is 
the same with argumentative writing, essays, and the like. You 
see by a glance at the first page of half-a-dozen that the whole 
space is filled with setting forth an argument with which you are 
quite familiar, to which you will never be converted, or to which 
you need no conversion; by what manner of duty or reason can 
_ be bound to-read the other five pages? It may be answered, 

ecause the style gives a new lustre to old matter. But then 
you are no longer reading with the single view of information, 
and the instance is no exception to the first branch of our rule, 
but a confirmation of the second. It shows, not that it is wrong 
to skip when you read for learning, but that it is right not to skip 
when you read for pleasure. 

In reading what may be called literature of exposition, espe- 
cially in really good essays, it is often difficult to say how much of 
the general pleasurable im ion is due to the substance of the 
author’s meaning, and how much to the form. This may be re- 
garded as a kind of neutral ground, where skipping may in some 
circumstances be allowable and expedient, in others a grave mistake. 
When we come to fiction the case is much plainer. A good 
work of fiction, whether in prose or in verse—we are here 
speaking only of good works—is a work of art, and can be 
rightly enjoyed only by entering into sympathy with the artist's 
mind and accepting his work according to his intention. In a per- 
fect poem the place of every word, in a perfect novel the place, if 
not of every word, of every episode and of every paragraph, is 
important; ‘and the reader who skips throws away the pleasure 
he was meant_tederive from the harmony of composition, in which 
very possibly the beauty of the whole may chiefly consist, and 
despises the best part of the artist’s labour. He might as well 
go to see a good psy and then wilfully miss every alternate 
scene. In saying this we are no doubt setting up a high standard 
of light reading. We assert by implication the doctrine, which 
many will think severe, that a novel not worth reading con- 
tinuously is not worth reading ‘at all; and this principle would 
lead to the conclusion that a vast quantity of current tad accepted 
literature has no business to exist. And so we are perhaps com- 
mitted to a paradox worse than the first. We should not be 
disinclined to do battle for it if space allowed; but the whole 
subject of novel-reading is too large to be disposed of in a closing 
sentence, and one paradox at a time is enough. 


FATHER THEINER. 


HE death of Father Theiner: 
one of her most icuous menibers, and closes a strange 
career. He was born in Silesia, in 1804, and in his youth be- 
longed to a group of men whose attachment to the Catholic 
Church was uncertain, and who lived at open war with her laws 
and authorities. For a whole ion the temper of the 
Silesian clergy has ‘been excepti One Prince Bishop became 
a Protestant ; another was long renowned as the most independent 
and enlightened prelate of his time; a third was involved during 
his early years in thesame contentions as Theiner. The Theological 
Faculty of Breslau was continually in hot water, and Bishop 
I is one of its Professors. Father Theiner’s first work, a 
treatise on the law of Celibacy, was written in conjunction with 
his elder brother Anton, who was an active assailant of Rome and 
died out of communion with the Church. At that time Theiner 
was extremely young, and he afterwards avowed that the views 
put forward in his were by other influences than 
sincere religious zeal. Towards P tism indeed he had no 
inclination, and during this phase of his opinions England in par- 
ticular inspired him with a grotesque aversion. When he left 
his country at — of twenty-seven he was loosely and im- 
perfectly trained. possessed neither deep convictions nor high 
aspirations, and he showed little promise of future distinction 
beyond the common inheritance of his race—the power of patient, 
obscure, and thankless toil, His travels were first directed to the 


the Church of Rome of. 


collection of materials for the early history of the Canon Law. At 
Paris he made the acquaintance both of Grégoire and of 
Lamennais, but neither of the two hostile teachers obtained any in- 
fluence over his unsettled mind. In 1832 he came to Rome, went 
through a course of religious exercises at St. Eusebio, and came 
out from them a fervent Catholic. But the shadows of his 
early experience darkened the remainder of his life. The sense of 
seandal to be atoned for, and of evil to be made good, remained 
with him to the end. If it operated as a restraint and an im- 
pediment to action, it also served as an encouragement to tranquil 
endurance under trials and humiliations which a more refined 
character would have found hard to bear. When he became an 
important personage his enemies affirmed that there was better 
reason for his repentance than he eared to admit. They related that 
he had made himself so useful to the French Government by his 
reports on the schemes of the Legitimist clergy in 1832, that they 
sent him on a similar errand to Rome, and that there, after his 
conversion, he betrayed his employers to Cardinal Bernetti. ‘ 

Theiner repaid the friendship of the Jesuits by an enthusiastic 
admiration, and even thought of joining them. It is said that 
they were unwilling to admit him, but that they made him very 
advantageous offers to write their history. The commission was 
ultimately given to Orétineau Joly, and the change was a 
judicious one. Theiner’s book would have been less readable 
without being more solid. Although he was able to write in four 
languages, in all of them he was confused and declamatory. He 
knew how to pile quotation upon quotation with the external eru- 
dition of the seventeenth century, but he had not learnt to defend 
an argument without triviality or to assail one without violence. 
He complained that translators, with an excess of delicacy, omitted 
the telling passages of his books. Sometimes he himself saw reason, 
in second editions, to prune the coarse exuberance of the first. No 
man of equal mark in letters, excepting Ewald, has ever wanted 
so completely the note of good breeding. No wealth of material 
could redeem his defects of method, of temper, and of taste. But 
readers who were repelled by the tone of his ungainly volumes on 
the Swedish Reformation, the ecclesiastical policy of Frederick the 
Great, or the conversion of German princes, could not help admit- 
ting that the author had been fortunate in his opportunities, and 
was working a vein of the richest ore. For fifteen years his 
writings met with no applause, and his position in literature was 
hardly recognized, but it was known that he could handle a pick- 
axe better than any workman in Rome. Theiner turned, like 
Newman after him, from the Jesuits to the Oratorians. In the 
spacious and quiet convent of the Chiesa Nuova he found a splendid 
hbrary, a goodly store of manuscripts, and the papers of Raynaldus, 
the continuator of Baronius. Before the death of Gregory XVI. 
he was admitted into the Papal archives, and after the revolution 
he was placed over them. 

It was an attractive idea to employ Germans in departments 
where there was most to —— from Germany, and the expe- 
riment was afterwards tried over again in the persons of Reisach 
and Sehrader. It was supposed that the presence at the Vatican 
of a man steeped in the secrets of the ssian schools would 
enable Roman erudition to deal with the pretentious science of 
Gottingen and Tiibingen. The countrymen of the new Prefect 
complained bitterly of his disre-ard for the claims of patriotism. 
He was not ate like the traditional jans of Southern 
collections, and he had not the pleasant plausibility with which 
they at once lead on and baffle the inquisitive traveller. Theiner 

ad been placed there to drive others away, and for many years he 
did his work with signal success. He knew the value of the trea- 
sures given into his charge, and he wished to keep them for himself. 
It was the right place for him, and he made the most of it. As a 
—- of the raw materials from which histories are woven he 
lds the highest place, and surpasses even such men as Mabillon 
and Muratori. Besides many smaller works, he produced in ten 
years fifteen folios, four-fifths of which consisted of eutirely new 
matter. They relate chiefly to countries lying outside the great 
central current of Euro history,and the attention he bestowed on 
Poland, Hungary,and Croatiamight have been more usefully directed 
to France, Spain, and the Reformation, The best of his pulllications 
perhaps is the Codex Diplomaticus of the Temporal Power; the most 
careless is the volume on England. His ness to avail himself of 
his incomparable advantages and of his boundless materials made 
him too hasty in the process of selection and preparation. Compared 
with another German who held a similar position in the Vatican, 
Holstenius, his inferiority is apparent. But, though not a first- 
rate editor, his work is not worse done than that of the French 
Benedictines, such as Montfaucon, or than that of Cardinal Mai, or 
than some of the earlier and later volumes of the German Monu- 
menta, It will be felt hereafter how fortunate it was that the last 
Prefect of the Secret Archives should have been so quick and so 
profuse in printing them. Theiner himself found that the collec- 
tion had been tampered with, and there is too much reason to fear 
that before the Papal manuseripts~are made public the gaps will 
have multiplied. For exact scholarship his studies had not pre- 
him. His early training fell in pre-historic times, and he 
Germany before the critical of Hermann and Bekker 
had been extended from classical literature to the general purposes 
of history. From the age of thirty he studied in the worst of all 
schools, and was the colleague of a man notorious as a composer of 
texts. He had not sufficient youth or flexibility or freedom to 
keep pace with the progress of historical science, and in his later 
years his relation towards its masters was as that of Gillies to 


Grote, or of Hallam and Palgrave to Stubbs and Freeman. In 
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estimating his success and failure, it must be remembered that, 
as an officer of the Papal palace, he held a position of great 
dence, and was subject to the control of rigid censors. 

The highest interests might be compromised by works issui 
from that tower which overtops the Bracciv Nuovo an 
commands the garden of the Belvedere. Whatever he published 
came forth under the special sanction of the Pope. The favour, 
and even confidence, which Theiner at one time enjoyed placed 
him under still stricter obligations. It was inevitable that his 
books should become discredited by the omission of documents 
and parts of documents from the fear of giving offence. In his 
volume on English history, for example, he gives no letters from 
Campeggio during the winter of 1528-9—during the critical time, 
that is to say, of the illness of Clement and of the burning of the 
secret Breve. Yet a full diary of the proceedings was amongst the 
papers before him. Hardly any student of Theiner’s works will ven- 
ture to affirm that these restrictions on free and honest speech were 
eltogether repugnant to his nature. A quarter of a century spent 
among the records of Papal policy and action during seven hundred 
years had strongly imp him with awe of a power exercised 
with so much vigour, with such continuous adherence to the same 
maxims, and for the most part with so much devotion to spiritual 
and ideal aims. No other man had seen these things so closely, or 
had been so much exposed to an influence which must be intelli- 
gible to every one who has read the epistles of Gregory the Great 
or the yet more imposing correspondence of Innocent III. Theiner 
seemed to feel that the evil that Popes have done lives after them 
and need not be dwelt on, while the good is oft interred with their 
bones and needs to be drawn forth again into the light of day. 
He speaks with veneration of Clement XIV., though he knew that 
he had won his election by promising to suppress the Jesuits; and 
in three folio volumes occupied with the lite of Gregory XIII. not 
a word escapes him which would show that he was aware of the 
extraordinary infamy of his hero. 

Most of Theiner’s work was executed by the easy process of 


copying what was in his custody. But he was engaged for many | 


years on a far more serious task. At the close of the Council of 
Trent the decrees were published, and Massarelli, who had acted as 
secretary from the beginning to the end, was charged to prepare a 
report of all the proceedings from day to day. But when the work 
was done, and before it received the last touches, the idea of publi- 
cation was abandoned and the MS. was locked up in the Castle of 
St. Angelo. In 1857 Theiner obtained leave to publish it. He 
made diligent search at Rome, at Naples, and at Florence for those 
other sources of information from which Pallavicini had supplied 
the deficiencies of the jejune and reticent diary. He announced a 
vast collection in seven volumes, and, in the hope perhaps of dis- 
arming opposition, he gave out that the credibility of the Jesuit 
historian would be signally vindicated. A part of the work 
had been printed when the approach of the Vatican Council made 
it desirable to suspend its further progress. Early in 1869 
2 few sheets were placed in the hands of trusted officials. 
They contained the Secretary's account of the standing orders of 
the Council, of the mode of conducting the debates, and 
of the regulations relating to freedom of discussion. When it 
was found in the following winter that the Austrian bishops who 
objected to the new regulations had the old ones in their hands to 
appeal to, it was at once declared that Theiner had betrayed to the 
Pope's enemies that which it was his special duty to suppress, and 
he was required to resign the keys of the Secret Archives. In 
reality this charge was only a pretext. The printed fragment of 
Massarelli contained little or nothing that was new. Copies were 
known to exist in several European libraries ; the substance might 
be found in the very first pages of a work two centuries old with 
which every theologian is familiar; and the most pointed and 
significant passage had been recently made public by an Italian 

riest. 
. The storm which burst upon Theiner in the spring of 1270 had 
been brewing for twenty years. In a city as remarkable for 
enviousness as for urbanity, his position as a foreigner and the 

rsonal benefit he derived from his familiarity with treasures 
ee which all others were excluded were enough to make 
him enemies. During the Liberal era, when the Jesuits 
were much in his way, Pius IX. had encouraged Theiner 
to justify the Pope who suppressed them. Although the 
documents relating to that most important year, 1773, had 
been excluded, his Life of Clement XIV. contained much 
in the matter, and still’ more in the spirit, which was offensive 
to the Society, and their best preacher, Ravignan, won his spurs 
in literature by preparing a reply to it. Some years later Theiner 
furnished a rival order with the means of casting grave reproach 
on the Jesuit missions in China. He allowed his own countryman, 
Laemmer, to compile a whole volume out of the forbidden trea- 
sures in his keeping. He published two volumes full of Bonapartist 
enthusiasm in order to weaken the impression made by the great 
work in which D’Haussonville has exhibited the policy of Napoleon 
against Pius VII. It was assumed that he had. done this for a 
reward, and it was asserted that, under the same inducement, he 
had trusted papers which he ought to have held sacred to 
indiscreet and wealthy Protestants, and even to Anglican bishops ; 
that, regardless of excommunication, he had introduced foreigners 
within the sacred precincts of the Archives, and that he had 
supplied Rauscher with books to compose his anti-Papal pamph- 
lets. Above all, it was notorious that, as soon as the old 
disputes put off their disguise, and were definitely reduced to 
the fundamental choice between acceptance and repudiation of 


the Jesuit system, Theiner, in spite of many concessions, and 
of much doubt and indifference in particulars, was at heart an 
enemy. He made some efforts to vindicate himself, and to 
ag his thorough compliance with the letter of the new law. 

ut there was no denying that, after dedicating one book to the 
Pope, he had dedicated another to Hohenlohe, and a third to 
Strossmayer, that he lived on intimate terms with Friedrich, and that 
he counted Déllinger among his friends. It is certain that in a ponti- 
ficate controlled by Jesuits Theiner’s place was not at the Vatican. 
He must have felt that he was a meet sacrifice to the altered spirit 
of the time. His consciousness of how his fate had been incurred 
gave to his bearing under misfortune a patience which was not 
without dignity and grace. His small but valuable library was 
purchased by a friend. Several unfinished works, including one 
on the struggle between the Avignon Popes and the Bavarian 
Emperor, another on Benedict XIV., and a continuation of the 
Annales Ecclesiastict from Sixtus V. to Pius VI., are said to be 
among the papers he has left. His last days were occupied in 
carrying through the press the Acts of the Council of Trent, which 
he had reduced from seven volumes to two by sacrificing most of 
the subsidiary matter. In the summer Theiner went to Austria 
to superintend the completion of this his last and greatest publica- 
tion. On the day on which he was to return to Italy he wrote to 
a celebrated English divine that his work was done, and expressed 
a hope that a better knowledge of the Council of Trent might here- 
after promote the reform of the Church and the reconciliation of 
Christendom. Three weeks later he was dead. His long life 
closed, as it had passed, amid much obstinate labour and little 
joy. In spite of many faults and shortcomings he had rendered 
great services to learning, and, so far as learning serves religion, to 
the Church which he sternly loved. His death leaves vacant 
among European scholars a place which none can fill. 


THE HARVEST. 


4 es clearance from the harvest fields of their golden sheaves is 
to most people one of the most striking reminders of the 
passing away of the summer time. To the townsman probably it 
indicates the ending of the too short summer holiday; to the 
fortunate few it may mean only the clearance of their shooting 
ground, while it warns other happy men that the time is come 
when their horses must be got into hunting condition. Apart, 
however, from the fading pleasures of those who have been bask- 
ing in the sun, or from the present enjoyment of those who are 
driving the ridges from stubble to rovts, and from roots to 
stubble, there is an interest of a more absorbing kind, more or less 
direct, in which there are few who do not participate, from the 
statesman at the helm of affairs tu the lowest grade of labourer, 
With all who concern themselves about the fruits of the 
pe husbandry, and who know ‘hat is practically meant 
y the difference between a good harvest and a bad har- 
vest, it is at the end of August that their anxieties, their 
hopes, and their fears culminate. It is then that they learn 
the results of the labours of the tillers of the soil. It is then 
that they can summarize the effects of the previous winter's 
frosts and snows, of the genial or ungenial spring, of the scorching 
or rainy summer. It is then that the merchant gives a hasty 
glance at the past and sums up its realized profits or losses, and 
seeks all available information as to the now ingathering 
harvest on which to form a basis for his speculations in the 
future. The cost of our bread and of our beer, of our beef and 
mutton, of the keep of our horses, the doubt whether we shall 
have enough cotton and tobacco, and what the olive and the grape 
will yield, are problems for the solution of which we have now 
more or less adequate data, and they are questions which concern 
us all. In most countries of the world the national interest is 
centred in, and the national prosperity depends upon, the success 
or the failure of the great local crop, whether it be of corn, cotton, 
sugar, or wine. Our country is so omnivorous that it has an 
interest little short of universal in the crops of the world. Whatever 
the earth produces may be found in our markets, and the absence, 
or even scarcity, of any notable product becomes a hardship and 
a privation, and probably deranges some branch of manufacturing 
industry among us. And it cannot be too fully recognized that a 
revolution has within the last few years taken place in the food as 
well as in the habits of the masses of the people. Cheap feed- 
ing for the working classes was always regarded as a n 
condition of the prosperity of the country, and cheap bread 
was formerly regarded as synonymous with cheap food. The in- 
creased cost of the necessaries of life was once the common 
and only plea urged for increase of s. Bread was then the 
staff of life, but now no one imagines that a cheaper loaf would 
enable employers to reduce wages. Cheap b is no longer 
sufficient for the million; its higher or lower price does affect 
them, but only to the extent of preventing them from enjoying, or 
enabling them to afford, luxuries. The working class does not 
save thriftily in times of cheapness, but spends what comes into 
its hands. ‘The difference between cheap and dear bread is spent 
in luxuries—meat, drink, and dress. hat we cannot uce 
ourselves must, either in the raw or manufactured state, be obtained 
from abroad, and thus it is that our interest in the produce of the 
world has an ever-widening range. 

Naturally the chief interest of the country has reference to the 
produce of our own fields in the way cf bread and meat, And the 
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—— of the few years has taught us that the only anxiet, 
which really ani be felt is as to the future supply "of saat, 
rg pe have become more than ever a meat-eating people, 
and the cheaper the loaf the more money they have to spend on 
meat, and the greater is the demand for it. Even with com- 
paratively high-priced bread we have found that the demand for 
meat has been so great of late years as to enhance its value to 
previously unheard-of prices; and, as we shall presently see that 
there is almost a certainty in the coming cereal year of low-priced 
bread, we may anticipate that, even with a fairly full supply of 
meat, the demand for it will be so great as to drive prices higher 
than ever. It seems to be doubtful, however, whether the supply 
can be a full one; for it must be remembered that during the 
past summer there has been no growth of , the hay crop was 
a very bad one, and, except in the North, roots have to a great 
extent failed. There has been no fattening of beef and mutton 
during the summer in the re. so that the work will have 
to be done to a extent by artificial food in the sheds during 
the autumn and winter; and it will need all the stimulus of high 
prices to tempt our farmers to undertake so expensive an operation 
on the considerable scale which our needs demand. It is useless 
to look for increased supplies from abroad, as we already sweep all 
available markets within our reach, while the quantities that are 
brought from the Antipodes are not yet sufficient to make their 
mark in the way of influencing home prices. Cattle food is dear, 
and there seems to be every reason for anticipating that the price 
of meat will be at least as high as ever, even if it be not higher 
than we have yet seen it. As the difficulty of bringing over fresh 
meats from long distances seems for the present to “ insuperable, 
the energies of inventors and speculators must still be directed to 
the importation of lean s Abundance of foreign feeding 
material is to be had, and our farmers are adepts in the art of 
laying good meat on lean carcases. 

The results of the wheat harvest just concluded afford the most 
complete contrast to those of last year’s harvest. It may be re- 
membered that our estimates of the last crop of Western Europe 
indicated the necessity of drawing from the rest of the world sup- 
plies of immense amount—such an amount that it appeared im- 
probable that they would be forthcoming. It was pointed out at 
the same time that the potato crop was by far the largest and the 
soundest that had been grown since the outbreak of the disease, 
and the hopes which we expressed that the supply of this root 
would to a very great extent reduce the demand for he have been 
realized ; for, although the countries of Western Europe have im- 
es wheat on an unprecedented scale, yet the imports have not 

nso large as would have been required had consumption relied 
on bread alone. The immense amount, however, of wheat and flour 
that has been despatched from the Atlantic ports of the United 
States fairly astonished those skilled in the trade; while the 
arrivals from California, Chili, Australia, New Zealand, India, and 
even Japan, show that, with the existing facilities of railway and 
‘steamship communication, the entire world sets itself to supply our 
wants as soon as they become known. High prices were pre- 
dicted, and — the range of — was high as com 
with years of average abundance, but it did not approach the 
rates that have been reached even in recent years when the home 
crop has been . Russia, perhaps our most constant pur- 
veyor, was unable to afford her usual proportion of our supply. 
California again made a steady advance in her exportation, and 
her propitious climate appears to render the production of an 
enormous and increasing of fine wheat year after year almost 
a certainty. Her acreage of wheat this year is said to approach 
two and a half millions, while that of the United Kingdom is 
less than four millions. The country may well be congratulated 
on having obtained its supplies of bread during the cereal 
year just closed at a cost far less than could have been 
anticipated. It has not been without influence on the value 
of wheat that the crop just reaped presented throughout the 
age of its growth an ap ce promising great abundance. 
ut the experience of the threshing-machine does not quite bear 
out the promise which was founded on the luxuriant ap ce of 
the fields. From the accounts that have —= since threshing 
has begun, it may be judged that the yield of wheat is by no 
means an extraordinary one. It does not approach, for in- 
stance, the great crop of 1868. But still it cannot be doubted 
that it is rather above an average. The reports of competent 
judges supplied to the agricultural journals, taken in the aggre- 
gate, are in agreement on this point. ere are, however, those who 
estimate the crop at less than an average, and among them ap 
Mr. Sanderson, who writes to the 7imes that his estimate of the 
yield is seven per cent. below an average. Mr. Mechi supports him, 
making an exception, however, for his own county, where he says 
there is a full average. However trustworthy these authorities 
may generally be, the observations of independent observers spread 
over the whole country are at variance with theirs, and it will be 
safer to accept the unanimous opinion of the multitude of coun- 
sellors as correct rather than that of these gentlemen. But 
it really matters little whether the crop is an average, or a little 
over, or a little under. The quality of the grain is spoken 
of as varying, and, whatever may be the quantity grown in 
the Uni ingdom, it is certain that the European crop is a 
good one, and that land will be the only importing country 
this year. France and Belgium are reported to have about 15 per 
cent. above an average; Germany has a crop of fine quality and 
over an average in quantity; the Austro-Hungarian Empire has 
enough to allow an exportation of three millions of quarters of wheat ; 


and Russia, though irregular, will have enough to enable her to 
export largely. The United States have a good crop, even if it be 
not so large or of.so good a quality as that of last year in the 
Atlantic States; while the available quantity in California is said 
to be larger than ever. Last year the doubt was whether it would be 

ssible for us to obtain enough, as France was competing with us. 
Mis year there will be no competition ; our merchants will have 
no need to seek for wheat; the’ producers, having no other cus- 
tomer, must send it to our doors. We shall not only have plenty, 
but superabundance. There has been already a very heavy fall in 
prices, and the country has the advantage of obtaining its supplies 
at moderate rates from the very commencement of the cereal year. 
As stocks of old wheat are well nigh exhausted, and as consumption 
of new wheat on a large scale has dy begun, the current demand 
may be expected to absorb the supplies that may be brought to 
market for some weeks to come. But when shipments of the new 
crop arrive from abrvad in addition to our home supplies, it is certain 
that we shall have more than we can consume, and a further fall in 
prices will take place. It may be confidently anticipated that bread 
will be cheap for the next twelve months. The potato crop is 
again a good one. In many districts it is larger even than that of 
last year, and it is quite as free from disease as it was then. 
During the drought the tubers were said to have ripened pre- 
maturely in many parts, and since the rain they have been growing 
again, thus destroying the value of the original crop. Yet we ma) 
reckon on an abundant supply of potatoes. On the whole, we loo 
for very cheap bread and ad meat. 


WITH THE CAMBRIANS AT; WREXHAM. 


T° three-fourths of the British public the archeologist seems 
a harmless lunatic, who might be passed by with good- 
natured contempt if he did not controvert the maxim quieta non 
movere, and if he were not an excuse to local sightseers for creeping 
into big houses not otherwise approachable. And yet, if any per- 
sons owe a debt of gratitude to Archeological Societies, it is the 
owners of historic names and ancestral acres, who find in the 
genuine archeologist a warm chronicler of their ancient glories, 
and a propagandist of a conservative spirit by the reverence for old 
names and things which he infuses into the camp followers. Full 
well does the antiquary know, as he entersa border town in a train 
crowded with old-fashioned savans equipped with all manner of 
valises and “ vascula,” that he owes it to modern toleration that he 
is neither burnt as a wizard nor consigned as “ dangerous ” to the 
nearest asylum; and it is the nearest approach he can make to 
martyrdom to brave the finger of scorn in his endeavours to trace the 
“ origines” of old homes, families, and institutions, and, in doing 
so, to contribute to the accuracy of early English conege 
With how mixed a feeling he is regarded by those whose old 
memorials are commemorated in his researches is seen in the 
frequent disclaimers of any special archeological knowledge by 
such men as Sir Watkin Wynn, the new President of the 
Cambrians, who, by his local oe his good sound sense, 
and his love for a wide district over every foot of which he has 
walked, ridden, or driven, approved himself at the meeting at 
Wrexham an ots in spite of himself. On the other hand, 
the celebrated Mr. Whalley proved himself a hollow arche- 
ologist ; and_after exhibiting at Ruabon two fragments of a 
stone efligy which he believed to be of the sixth century, but which 
the veteran Mr. Bloxam at once pronounced to be of the fifteenth, 
avenged himself at an evening meeting by cutting into a very 
interesting discussion as to the purpose of Offa’s Dyke, and by 
protesting that the Cambrian archeologists would do better if they 
would “ rise above the consideration of the material remains of 
ancient times,” and devote themselves to the construction of his- 
tories which did not favour Romish interests and Papal aggression. 
On the whole, however, notwithstanding such occasional interrup- 
tions, the evening meetings and the excursions of the Wrexham 
week may be said to have yielded fair average fruit, and the 

ments of the local Committee were such as to minimize the 
unavoidable fatigue of the latter and the necessary dryness of the 
former. 

Of the Papers read, the two of most interest were Mr. D. R. 
Thomas’s “ Notes on the Archeology of Wrexham and its Neigh- 
bourhood ” and the local secretary Mr. Trevor Parkins’s Paper on 
Offa’s Dyke. The first of these went deep into the earliest history 
of the district, and was especially interesting where it showed that 
the primitive features of the country and its first inhabitants are 
stereotyped in the nomenclature of the river districts and hill 
country, as, for the matter of that, they are in the names of the towns. 
It may be that Wrexham itself is nothing more nor less than the 
“home of heather,” as indicating the physical aspect of the district 
in early times. To these lucubrations of the learned author of 
the History of the Diocese of St. Asaph, based ona wide antiquarian 
research and a rare knowl of his native tongue, the archzeolo- 
gists of his audience found very little to demur, though one of them 
took i, roe to Mr. Thomas's opinion that in the modern coracles 
to be seen later in the week at Bangor Iscoed, and Overton, might be 
seen the traces of the early British boats of wickerwork, the art of 
making which they taught to their Roman masters. But the ob- 
jection that the ancient coracle was much longer and more sub- 
stantial than that now in use on the Dee—for did not the coracles 
of Ceesar’s time hold from fifteen to thirty ngers, and did not 
Columba cross to Iona with a company of six or eight ?—is to be 
met with the common sense ogelnter that “a boat is a boat,” and 
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that it is not so much the point at issue whether the round wicker 
hide-clad vessel was a cock-boat or a man-of-war, as whether its 
fabric and material in days long ago were or were not identical with 
those of the coracles on the Dee. The paper on Offa’s Dyke pro- 
voked more discussion, and perhaps claimed wider interest, because 
the Cambrian antiquaries could not fail to come upon it at almost 
every turn in their daily excursions. If not on Offa’s Dyke, they 
were constantly coming on its equally curious double, Watt’s 
Dyke, which begins at Basingwerk Abbey and runs south 
through Halkin, Hope, the gorge of the Alyn, Wrexham, 
Wynnstay (formerly called Wattstay from this circumstance), 
and Oswestry, finally disappearing in the flats to the north 
of the Vyrnwy river. It was pointed out by Mr. Parkins 
that this dyke was less than a third of the length of that 
of Offa, which, extending from Tidenham opposite Chepstow, 
and from near the Severn Estuary, across s of Gloucestershire 
and Herefordshire and the county of Radnor, traverses Clun forest 
on its way to Montgomery, and runs past Llanymynach, Selattyn, 
Chirk, Ruabon, and Mold, to its terminus on the Flintshire coast, 
near Prestatyn, or Tryddyn Chapel, eight miles south of Connah’s 
Quay. The two dykes run more or less parallel to each other, at 
an interval which varies from a hundred yards to three miles, and 
it is the venerable opinion of the poet Churchward that this interval 
was neutral ground—an opinion which Mr. Parkins was disposed 
to controvert. More incontrovertible is the fact, easily ob- 
servable, that the ditches of both dykes are invariably on the 
western side, a reasonable proof that they were not erected for the 
defence of Wales ; and, so far at least, this fact favours the surmise 
that both may have been the work of Offa, though Mr. Barnwell 
considered that of Watt to be several centuries earlier than Offa's. 
The quotation from Dr. Powel’s translation of the Chronicle of 
Cadwallader of Llancarvan distinctly affirms the Clawdd Offa to 
have been made by Offa “the better to defend his country from 
the incursions of the Welshmen;” and this is consistent with the 
account of Asser, a Welshman who would know the local tradi- 
tions. Mr. Parkins suggested that it was probably a work of many 
years, designed by the Saxons for the circumscribing of the Welsh 
boundaries, and that it took the name of Offa because he put the 
finishing touches to it. Great diversity of opinion existed among 
the antiquaries as to the object of these dykes ; those who knew their 
character in South Wales and the border agreeing with some 
North Wales authorities that the Dyke could never have been more 
than a line of demarcation, whilst Mr. Parkins held it to be this 
and something more—namely, a frontier barrier connecting the 
numerous camps along its course, and capable of being used for de- 
fensive purposes on an emergency. It must be owned that some of 
the points at which the Offa Dyke was examined by the archzolo- 
gists bespeak something more than a mere boundary line, or a 
provision against a cattle raid, as Professor Babington suggested, 
remembering perhaps a bardic effusion translated by the late Ma. 
Love Peacock in his Misfortunes of Elphin, which runs :— 


The mountain sheep are sweeter, 
But the valley sheep are fatter ; 
We therefore thought it meeter 
To carry off the latter. 
It is hard to persuade oneself that Offa's Dyke at least was not in- 
tended to restrain the forays of the Welsh. The intention may 
not have been realized to the full, but even so it would have 
had its secondary use asa“ march” which the Welsh were never to 
overstep without a sense of violated law. 

We have dwelt at some length on this topic because the tourist 
in either North or South Wales cannot help having his mind exer- 
cised by these standing memorials of the past, which suggest 
more tangible questions than the interpretation of British Latin, aud 
Ogham inscriptions—a subject on which Mr. Rhys discoursed to the 
Association at one of the evening meetings. The subject was too 
recondite for a mixed audience to profit by, though it gave occasion 
to one or t.,o curious illustrations of Welsh Latin. The almost 
invariable use of “ jacit” for “ jacet” (the active for the neuter) 
appears to have been the result of copying the Welsh or Gaelic 
idiom. When we learn that an inscribed stone near Brecon 
contains the words “surrexit hunc lapidem” (h.e. “rose this 
stone”), we are reminded of the modern Yankeeism, “‘I was rose, 
or riz.” 

Of the excursions made in the Cambrian week none perhaps was 
more successful than that to Chester, where Dean Howson com- 
mented on the glories of his revived cathedral, and Mr. Wynne 
Fowkes and Mr. T. Hughes acted as guides to the early Norman 
church of St. John, and the various Roman, medieval, and 
Elizabethan memorials of that historic city. The beautiful Per- 

ndicular churches, too, of Wrexham and Gresford, were visited 
Sates the week; but our more immediate concern is with the 
castles, camps, and ancient houses which are so striking a feature 
of this border country. Caergwrle (“ the camp of the giant Legion”) 
is an example of a camp and a castle on one and the same site; 
for it has passed through a series of vicissitudes arising out of 
its commanding situation, which made it, with Caer Kstyn on 
the opposite height, a key to the passage into Wales. Originally 
British, it was later a fortitied Roman station, and, still later, a 
stronghold granted by Edward I. to Davydd, the brother of Llewelyn, 
and a resting-place for Queen Eleanor, who, tradition says, narrow] 
escaped being burnt in the conflagration of the castle whilst lodg 
here on her way to Carnarvon. The outlook on the country 
around, near and far, shows the importance of such eae The 
eye ranges from Runcorn and Overton Brow in Lancashire to the 
isolated height of Beeston Castle in Cheshire, and has a glimpse 


of Delamere Forest, with a full view of Chester, Hope, and other 
nearer objects. Few situations could be finer or stronger; 
and after it the Pritish camp of Gardden, in character, though not 
in strength or dimensions, akin to Caer Ogyrfan or Old Oswes- 
try, seems tame and insignificant. Within a moderate drive of 
Caergwrle is Hawarden Castle, which was approached by a 
pretty woodland drive, the untimbered spaces of which are one 
mass of bracken diversified by the yellow ragwort (Senecio 
vulgaris). By Hawarden Castle the antiquary means the old 
Edwardian ruin, from the drum-keep of which there is a very fine 
view of the river and vale of the Dee; and amongst its other re- 
maining features are a recently discovered chapel halfway up the 
stair to the keep, with a piscina and an altar with the consecra- 
tion cross upon it, a portcullised entrance gate, and a perfect 
double fosse. In Mr. Bloxam’s opinion this castle oceupies the 
site of an older British fortress. The residence of Mrs. Gladstone, 
and of the late Sir Stephen Glynne, is a modern stracture of the 
last century. A more memorable place, though at present more 
modern in its features, is Chirk Castle, visited on the first day's 
excursion. Standing on the site of the ancient Castell Crogen, 
and once a stronghold of the Mortimers, its present structure 
represents the work of Sir Thomas Middleton, who purchased it 
in 1595 of the St. Johns, and, according to an inscription on one 
of the doorways, rebuilt it in one year, 1636. This Sir Thomas 
changed sides during the Civil Wars, and at one turn of the tide 
is found as a Parliamentarian general besieging the Royalists in 
his own castle. Later on, as a Royalist, the vainly strove 
to hold it against his former allies. The old servants’ hall is 
still hung around with the swords, muskets, and other guns 
of the period, as well as with a pair of contemporary jack- 
boots, a pair of black-jacks, and, most curious of all, with a 
veritable Covenanter’s hat, such as is seen in the illustrations to 
Isaac Walton, together with what Mr. Bloxam described as its 
“case,” a very early specimen of the now general hatbox. Com- 
pared with this hall, and the tower, whence seventeen counties 
may be descried, the battlements surrounding the quadrangle, and 
the dungeon, with its forty-two steps, the interest of the present 
living-rooms, especially the saloon embellished by Mr. Pugin and 
filled with tine portraits by Sir Peter Lely, Cornelius Jansen, and 
others, is only secondary ; whilst it is melancholy to see the neglect 
of the ancient chapel, which one of the Biddulphs in the early 

t of the last century refitted, according to his lights, but which 
nis descendants have suffered to lapse into an almost ruinous con- 
dition. It requires a ramble through the broad and lovely park, 
with its hundreds of giant oaks that might pay a king’s ransom, 
to restore one’s spirits aud temper. Whilst on the subject of 
timber, we must say a word about the oaks and elms of Wynnstay, 
with its avenue of a mile’s length, and its many noble ancestral 
trees about the park, especially in that part of it which leads to 
the Column. i is the largest park, we are told, in Wales, 
and contains the largest oak, one to the left of the avenue, 
measuring fifty feet in circumference. The house at Wynnstay, 
it need hardly be said, is modern, its predecessor having been 
burnt to the ground in 1858; and it is perhaps unfair to criti- 
cize its architecture, as Mr. Ferrey’s plan has not yet been fully 
carried out. Within it is full of interest, full of fine paintings, 
of curious books and manuscripts, and of a quaint blending 
of relics of local antiquity with modern racing cups won at 
Chester. There would have been a larger show of the former but 
for the unfortunate conflagration, in allusion to which a legend in 
Welsh round the large saloon reiterates the profound saying of one- 
of the sages of Wales, that “it is easier to ton a house than to 
build one.” 


JOHN HENRY FOLEY, R.A. 


peas England, which can boast of Flaxman and of Gibson, 
should yet care so little for sculpture, need be no matter for 
surprise. People who live so much within houses as we do, 
and whose gardens and pleasure-grounds are neither ornamental 
nor useful during so large a part of every year, cannot be expected 
to take much interest in white marble statues designed expressly 
for “ ay naked in the open air.” If they are made of 
common marble they soon lose colour and surface. The snow 
blackens them, the rain turns them green. Only those will resist 
the weather which are carved in stone so hard that good work is 
performed with difficulty and at great expense. Even in the 
grounds attached to large country houses statues are seldom seen. 
At Chatsworth all that are of value are in a gallery within the 
house. At Knole two statues are in one of the courts, but they 
are of bronze, and bronze by no means answers to the requirements 
of the landscape gardener ; white marble, to contrast with g 
trees and grass, and to be reflected in calm ponds, is the best for 
his purpose. In practice, however, we banish sculpture to our 
churches and cemeteries, contenting ourselves with bronze in our 

ublic places, and with nothing at all in our private ones. How 
far time may deal gently with Leicester Square and the Albert 
Memorial we cannot yet tell, but we fear the account, when it 
does come, will not be satisfactory. One school of art which has 
come into existence of late years is that of stone carving in archi- 
tecture, but at best it only stands towards the fine art of sculpture 
as landscape stands towards figure-painting. Still, when we see 
the admirable modern work often performed in the ornamentation 
of restored cathedrals and college museums, we may congratulate 
our age on the revival of a kind of sculpture so long torpid us to 
have been virtually dead, 
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he had completed his equestrian figure of Lord Hardinge efforts 
were made to secure a replica for London, but they were not 
successful; and when the magnificent statue of Outram was so 
much admired during its temporary exhibition in Pall Mall, a 
similar attempt was similarly abortive. This is the more to be 
regretted because, though our hopes of the sitting figure of Prince 
Albert are justly great, yet we feel that no sitting figure, however 
grand and aca A graceful, can be expected to rival in magni- 
ficence of effect either the one or the other. And as India has 
deprived us of Mr. Foley’s finest equestrian statues, so Ireland can 
boast of his best standing figures ; for his Goldsmith and his Burke, 
two of the most gracefully modelled bronzes he ever produced, are 
set one on either side of the entrance to Trinity College in Dublin. 
Another statue, somewhat like them in design, the lamented artist 
had just completed in clay, ready for the casting; but this, which 
represents “ Stonewall” Jackson, and which was subscribed for by 
English admirers of the great Confederate general, is also destined 
to depart from England, having been commissioned for presenta- 
tion to the State of Virginia. 

In London, however, we have one of Mr. Foley’s noblest efforts, 
In front of the War Office, and close to the scene of his last 
labours, we have the bronze statue of Lord Herbert of Lea. There 
is remarkable in its proportions, and a simple pathos, not un- 
mixed with dignity, in its attitude—the head bent down, and 
supported as if in —_? perhaps melancholy, thought, upon the 
hand. A comparison of this figure with that of the same subject 
at Wilton, by the late Baron Marochetti, will at once dispel any 
doubts as to the immense superiority of the Irish over the Italian 
artist—a superiority brought into remarkable prominence by a fact 
which is fresh in the memory of most of us; for when, after Maro- 
chetti’s death, his full-sized model of the central figure for the 
Albert Memorial was d underneath the canopy, it was found 
so wanting in all the qualities looked for in such a performance 
that every one was glad to hear of its rejection, and equally glad 
that Mr. Foley was a to fill the vacant pedestal. The com- 
pletion of his model had occupied him for some time, and the re- 
sult of his labours has fully justified the choice; so fully, indeed, 
that there have not been wanting many who wondered that, 
instead of a foreigner, however eminent, Mr. Foley had not in the 
first instance been selected for the task. It is now, however, satis- 
factory to think that the supreme effort of his genius will 
adorn @ monument by which in future ages the art of our own 
time must be so largely judged. The group representing Asia 
has been long enough before the public for an impartial opinion to 
have been formed, and it is not many months since its merit was 
pointed out in thesecolumns, Even if it is pronounced inferior to 
some of Mr. Foley’s other efforts, it is at least so far a success that 
it completely eclipses the three groups with which it is associated. 
It is perhaps a question whether this amounts to praise. 

The grace which distinguished more or less all the productions 
of his chisel is better exemplified by some of his other public 
works. When the ancient Mgr 50 of St. Stephen, so long con- 
nected with the glories of our blood and State, was removed to 
make way for the hall which now occupies the site, a happy in- 
spiration arranged for a series of statues of the great men whose 
voices had been heard within the old walls. For some four 
centuries, from the reign of Henry IV. to that of Queen Victoria, 
the House of Commons had assembled in the chapel, and here the 
greatest Englishmen had for twelve generations exerted their elo- 
quence. If it was necessary to remove even the ruins, and to 
substitute a gallery the exact use of which has yet to be discovered, 
it is at least satisfactory to observe how the wall space is ap- 
propriated. The competition in Westminster Hall for the honour 
of filling these pedestals brought out some of the first talent of 
the day, and the exhibition of two statues, which we shall notice 
more at length, secured to Mr. Foley the foremost place. Of the 
twelve statues of statesmen which now decorate St. Stephen's 
Hall, two, those of Selden and Hampden, are by him, and it is 
not too much to say that they are the best of the series, although 
the average excellence of all the twelve is tolerably high. He 
also made the fine sitting fi of the architect of the Palace. 

But Mr. Foley's minor efforts were not unworthy of him. Ilis 
“Tno and the Infant Bacchus” was one of the two referred to 
above. It was first exhibited in 1840 at the Royal Academy, and 
was in the purely classical style, of which unfortunately we have 
so few examples. It depended wholly for its interest on the 
beauty of the composition and the finish of the execution, having 
no modern associations to recommend it to notice. But to those 
to whom sculpture is good only so far as it approaches the ex- 
amples of the Greeks, this was a subject for almost unqualified 
admiration, Even this was rivalled by the other statue, the “ Boy 


at the Stream,” a single figure, in which the artist attempted a 
most difficult task with a considerable measure of success. A 
young bather hesitates on the brink of a river, leaning back, with 
an arm stretched up over his head to a branch above, and with 
one foot pushed forward to touch the water below. The attitude 
presents, therefore, to the spectator a continuous sloping line from 
the upraised hand to the down-stretched foot, yet it 1s managed 
with such skill, and modelled with such delicate curves, as to give 
no appearance of awkwardness and no stiffness or formality. 
aes were both early works, but they best represent his powers in 
marble. 

We have already remarked that the chief quality of Mr. Foley’s 
art was its grace. Occasionally his remarkable softness of outline 
degenerated into something approaching weakness, but in his 
greater works no such fault is to be found. They were not in 
marble, but in bronze. The group of Lord Hardinge on his charger 
will probably be always regarded as his highest achievement. It 
is in many respects preferable to the Outram. The two stand 
side by side at Calcutta, and are modelled to the same scale. 
But this association must render still more unsatisfactory the want 
of repose in the second figure. Lord Hardinge sits upright on his 

wing horse, and restrains it with a firm rein, while he looks 

fore him calm in his dignity. Outram is represented in violent 
motion. Curbing his horse sharply with one d, he sits round 
in his saddle, and holds with the other his drawn sword at a right 
angle to the axis of the group. His hand rests on the flank of the 
animal, and is the only thing at rest in the whole composition. 
His countenance is full of ardour, not to say of passionate emotion, 
and the horse, thrown back almost upon its haunches, paws the 
air with the fore foot and lashes wildly with the tail. There is 
no one point from which the statue can be satisfactorily viewed, 
and the whole effect is as unquiet and as much removed from any- 
thing monumental as can well be conceived. Yet, with all these 
faults, the group is so bold, so full of life and vigour, and so 
faithfully modelled, that criticism is absolutely set at naught 
and defied. The originality and talent of the artist are supreme, 
but the astonishment excited by so powerful an effort of plastic 
force can scarcely be reckoned a legitimate object of true art. In 
the other statue there is equal force, but it is latent, and the 
strength of the design, though not so prominently obtruded, is 
equally real and much more satisfactory. 

Considering the even and sustained excellence of his works, it 
is worth noting that Mr. Foley never soared into the ideal regions 
which Thorwaldsen and other great sculptors loved. It is often 
said that the ambition of every artist in marble is to carve a 
Venus; and with Gibson, and Canova, and the ancients for 
exemplars, the aspiration is a worthy one. But it does not seem 
to have stirred Mr. Foley. He may have nourished some such 
design, and his Egeria at the Mansion House approaches the 
ideal. But he was, as we regret to observe, only tilty-five, and, 
had not his life been prematurely cut off, he might have yet 
executed works greater and higher than any he leaves behind 
him. That a difference with the governing body of the Academy 
should for some years have deprived the annual exhibitions at 
Burlington House of his statues must always be deplored. What 
his own modesty and retiring disposition would not have desired in 
his lifetime may now, perhaps, that he is gone, be carried out, and 
an adequate number of his designs, in plaster, marble, and bronze, 
be expected to grace the winter exhibition to which we have 
learned to look forward without fail. 

It is too soon to attempt any estimate of the extent of his 
powers, or to endeavour to fix his exact place in art. The shadow 
of death is still over his home and his studio. Our regret is too 
fresh to permit an impartial judgment. Considering his untiring 
industry, he did not produce much, or, to speak more accurately, 
many things. With fim talent was indeed a capacity for hard 
work. There is no carelessness in anything that he did. Com- 
pleteness without tameness, grace without loss of vigour, tender- 
hess without anything mawkish, these were his characteristics. 
Where he will stand when measured by the stature of Flaxman 
and Gibson we cannot yet pronounce. But the great in art 
among whom lhe rests in St. Paul’s have received into their silent 
society no worthier companion, And the friends he has leit 
behind will not easily fill his place among the living. There were 
few artists in London less known out of their own immediate 
circle, but none whose modesty, whose kindliness, whose genius 
had more firmly endeared them to their fellows. 


OTTER-HUNTING. 


| general principle of the existing law in regard to the 
cruel treatment of animals in the way of sport is, we believe, 
that while tame animals are protected altogether, wild animals are 
not allowed to be baited within an enclosed space. As long as 
there is no enclosure a wild animal is quite at the mercy of any 
person who chooses to pursue it. Thus it happens that, although 
ratting is prohibited, otter-hunting is still regarded as an innocent 
and la recreation. Yet it would be diflicult to say in what 
respect otter-hunting, as practised for amusement, is less cruel and 
revolting than the slaughter of the rat-pit. A correspondent of 
the Scotsman has just furnished that journal with an enthusiastic 
account of a bout of otter-hunting in Selkirkshire which certainly 
betrays a somewhat curious conception both of sport and of 
humanity. 

We will endeavour to give some idea of the nature of this 
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noble and manly exercise, and as nearly as possible in the graphic 
of its gushing votary. Otter-hunting is not, it seems, 

a sport in Selkirkshire. In the first place, the pro- 
prietors of salmon fishings wage war upon the otters in the Tweed 
as systematically as a farmer upon rats in the poultry-yard, and 
the result has been that they are now pretty well exterminated in 
thisregion. Another obstacle in the way of sport is the character 
of the ground, for “along the entire river-side drains and conduits are 
encountered in such abundance that it would almost appear as if 
these strongholds had been put down expressly for the convenience 
of the game.” Moreover, the nks, thickly covered with 
furze and brushwood, and honeycombed with innumerable sub- 
terranean , render “digging-out ” extremely difficult and 
laborious. Still, the greater the difficulty the greater the glory, 
and therefore the master of the “celebrated Carlisle pack of 
hounds,” eager for fresh triumphs, resolved to cross the border and 
make a foray down Tweed-side. A considerable crowd gathered 
to witness the hunt, and we are startled to find it recorded 
that it included a number of ladies, and even young ladies, who 
watched the sport with much enjoyment to the end. The 
pack of dogs numbered fifteen couples, and we have of course 
a glowing description of their merits. Followed by about 
a hundred and sixty spectators, Sandy, the huntsman, con- 
spicuous in his scarlet coat, ran his dogs briskly the stream, 
and soon they were on the drag of an otter. The scent was 
traced to a “cundy” or opening in the river-bank. “Off went 
the terriers into the drain, and the huntsman, listening from the 
water at the mouth of the suspected hiding-place, immediately 
afterwards heard the dogs setting at the game.” The eleva- 
tion of otter to the rank of game may perhaps be excused as 
a touch of poetical license on the part of the chronicler. 
The otter in this case, however, could not be found; so 
another was sought for. The “cundy” round which the 
kk had now assembled was, we are told, an uncommonly ugly 
one. “Immediately over the entrance to it were the roots uf a 
large tree, which, spreading beneath the hollow bank, might have 
afforded half-a-dozen otters the means of dodging three or four 
times that number of dogs, while it was apparent that the drain 
itself had several ramifications, into any of which the quarry 
might find its way when driven from another.” A council of war 
was now held, and it was resolved to drive the otter away from his 
retreat. Preparations were therefore made for digging-out. Coats 
were stripped, and plenty of willing hands set to work with picks 
and spades. “Amid the whining of the hounds, the scraping of 
terriers, the shouting of the huntsman, and the excitement of 
everybody—not excepting the ladies, who had followed in con- 
veyances—a cutting into the drain was speedily effected.” It 
was not, however, until three a had been made that the 
otter was caught sight of. He was instantly pinned by the 
terriers, and “ here followed a piece of sport such,” we are assured, 
“ as is seldom seen, even in otter-hunting ”; and we must say that 
we hope that it really is seldom seen. “Into the cutting—an 
excavation of abont three feet deep and as many in length—all 
five terriers leaped, and fastening on their game, under the very 
eyes of the spectators, made a vain attempt to worry him, the 
hounds being meantime held off by the huntsman.” The dogs 
had a tough job, but they “stuck to their work, and for the next 
three minutes the most that could be distinguished in the struggling 
group was the wicked-looking eyes and shining ivory of the otter 
as he savagely punished his opponents.” It is possible, of course, 
that the otter, if he had had a chance of describing the scene, 
might more reasonably have spoken of the “ wicked-looking 
= ” of the gallant sportsmen who were deriving pleasure from 

e sight of his miserable struggle for life. At last, we are 
told, it was seen that ‘ the only chance of prolonging the hunt” 
—that is to say, the wanton torture of the wretched otter, which 
was supposed to be in danger of being too summarily put out of 
his agony to please the hunters—“ by getting the otter into the 
water, would be to tail him.” With a view to effect this the 
gentleman in charge of the pack seized the otter by the brush, 
but was compelled to drop him. “Again for a few minutes the 
worrying was renewed,” until another sportsman joined in the 
worrying, and “ by sheer strength tore away the prize from the 
terriers” and flung it into the water. The whole pack of dogs 
plunged after it, “followed by about a score of gentlemen, whose 
ardour the cooling bath served in no degree to abate.” The otter 
succeeded in again getting into a hiding place at the root of 
a tree, the scent was lost, and it seemed as if, after all, 
there was not to be a kill. The wretched creature was, however, 
once more detected, and ‘‘a splendid mid-river hunt was witnessed, 
the otter swimming down stream, with the dogs yelping and 
plunging after him.” Being all but hunted down, the wretched 

t made for the north bank, where Sandy, seeing that he was quite 
exhausted, seized his tail and held him up in view of the hounds 
—a fine-looking dog otter, weighing fully twenty pounds. “The 
dogs, both hounds and terriers, fastened on their prey with a will, 
and within a couple of minutes, during which the otter did not 
fail to bleed several of the terriers, was over,” or, in other 
words, the helpless animal was torn to pieces by the dogs as a 
delightful finish to this exquisite amusement. And so ended “ one 
of the finest runs the Carlisle pack has had this season.” 

There could hardly be a more striking illustration of the ex- 
tremely artificial ideas which many persons entertain with regard 
to what constitutes sport, as well as what are the obligations of 
humanity, than the popularity of this nasty and brutal amusement 
of otter-hunting in the Border districts. It should be observed 


that this sport is not confined to people like the roughs of the 
Black Country or to the lower classes of the districtsin which it is 
indulged in. It would appear that country gentlemen and farmers 
of the better sort take part in these disgusting exercises, and enjoy 
digging out the otter, and even having a personal tussle with him 
in the water. It may be said that the chief difference between fox- 
hunting and otter-hunting is that in the former case the sportsmen 
are mounted on horseback, and that a sport ought not to be dis- 
paraged merely because it is — in a humble manner on foot. 
At least, however, the art of bold and skilful riding is, in its way, 
a very useful and important accomplishment, and as much can 
hardly be said for tramping up and down the side of a river, 
bawling to dogs in order to incite them to worry an otter. More- 
over the pleasure of fox-hunting lies, not in the sufferings of the fox, 
but in the exhilaration of the chase, which indeed, if hunting-men 
had only a little imagination, might be enjoyed just as well without 
a fox atall. It is impossible to read the accounts of otter-hunts 
which appear from time to time without being struck by the 
sort of gloating satisfaction with which the agony of the wretched 
vermin is described. Moreover fox-hunters do not take a direct 
— part in the capture of their victim as the otter-hunters do. 

t is certainly not our intention to justify fox-hunting in every 
respect; but it is obvious that it has various redeeming qualities 
which are entirely wanting in the other case. It is quite right no 
doubt that otters should be kept down, or, if possible, exterminated, 
inasmuch as they prey upon the fish, which are valuable 
property. But they should be killed in the simplest and most 
expeditious way. ‘The bad point of otter-hunting is the pleasure 
which is apparently derived by the sportsmen from a very disgust- 
ing sort of butchery. In the instance we have cited, the sufferings 
of the otter were deliberately prolonged in order that as much fun 
as possible might be got out of its protracted torture. The most 
serious aspect of the case is not, however, the misery of the 
animal, but the effect which such savagery can hardly fail to pro- 
duce on those who witness and take part in it. If ratting is 
admitted to be a demoralizing sport, it is impossible to imagine 
what can be said in favour of otter-hunting. Quite recently a 
gentleman in Cumberland discovered that his keepers were in the 
habit of making sure of sport by providing a “ bag” otter, which 
was hunted from time to time till tairly worn out, and which, from 
having been kept in captivity, was of course no match for the dogs. 
Setting dogs to worry rats in a pit is not a whit worse than setting 
dogs to worry an otter in a hole. In reading the account of the 
spade-work which age to be indispensable in this amuse- 
ment, one cannot help wishing that the otter-hunters would 
imitate the example of Mr. Ruskin’s young friends at Oxford. 
If they must dig, it would be much better that they 
should employ themselves in making good roads and ditches 
than in contriving wanton torture for miserable vermin, to 
say nothing of the sufferings of the dogs, which are often maimed 
or killed. Altogether, otter-hunting appears to be about as cruel 
and barbarous a form of sport as can well be imagined, and if it is 
to be considered a legitimate amusement, there is no reason why 
rat-hunts in the sewers should not also be permitted. The whole 
subject of the rules relating to cruelty to animals requires to be 
considered, in order that the law may be thrown into a logical and 
consistent form, and it is to be hoped that this very necessary work 
will not be too long delayed. It is unfortunate that the charge of 
these questions in Parliament is too often given to legislators who 
have plenty of tender feeling, but very little common sense. A 
law which aims at too much is certain to defeat its object, but the 
deliberate and wilful torture of any animal for the mere sake of 
sport, and beyond what is unavoidable in the necessary measures 
for its destruction, ought certainly to be punished. 


DIES 


Tes new number of Macmillan’s Magazine contains an article 
on this sequence, signed by Mr. A. Schwartz. The writer's 
name, by itself, would lead us to expect an acquaintance with 
German literature, and it is to Germany that we are chiefly in- 
debted for our information as to the history of this and other 
Latin hymns. The subject, too, would warrant our supposing 
that Mr. Schwartz had consulted at least some of the authorities 
who have devoted time and trouble to it already. But his know- 
ledge appears to have been acquired without any reference 
to the works of Daniel and Mohnike, and the investigations 
of which he speaks with complacent self-satisfaction to have 
been confined to a reading of the history of the Franciscan 
order which was published two centuries ago or more 
by Wadding, an Irish friar, whom Mr. Schwartz uniformly 
uotes under the grotesque Latinized form of his name. The 
English style of Mr. Schwartz is so good that we cannot easily 
believe he is not a native of this country. But if this is the 
reason for his ignorance of the Hymnologische Forschunyen, it 
yet will not account for his never having seen the most ordinary 
English authorities. That any one should sit down gravely to 
write about the Latin poetry of the middle ages without a 
long and careful study of the numerous works of the late 
Dr. Neale is almost incredible ; and it is equally wonderful 
that, treating of Dies Ire, he should never have read what 
Archbishop Trench and other English writers have said of 
this famous sequence. But no such course of study seems to 
have been pursued, and Mr. Schwartz has plunged into his subject 
with the air of a man who had made a discovery himself, or of one 
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whose reading had broken off very near the point at which the 
whole modern literature of Latin hymnology begins. It is now 
about a twelvemonth since an article by the same author appeared 
in the same magazine and upon a similar subject, the Stabat Mater 
of Jacopone. And in treating of this well-known poet he fell into 
an error of omission very like that which is the occasion of our 
present remarks. He did not so much as mention the Stabat Mater 
Speciosa of Da Todi, and apparently was quite ignorant of its existence. 
In his present paper he ew that, notwithstanding all his en- 
deavours, he has not been able to find either of the other two hymns 
with which Thomas of Celano is credited ; a failure only explicable 
on the theory that all his endeavours had been made with a reso- 
lute determination to consult none of the usual authorities. This 
obliquity is the more to be lamented because Mr. Schwartz writes 
and criticizes with evident ability, and would probably, to judge 
from these two papers, have been able to throw some light on a 
difficult question, and one which few writers are competent 
to discuss. Although the literature of the medixval rhyming 
hymn-writers excites a growing interest at the present day, 
and although some modern students, including several of the 
highest eminence, have amused their leisure with translations of 
English hymns into the old lan of religion, much remains 
still to be done, especially in identifying the age of the original 
manuscripts in which such poetry is to be found. 

Whether or not Thomas of Celano wrote the Dies Ire, there are 
good grounds both for attributing it to a member of the Franciscan 
order, and for assigning it to a date very nearly contemporary with 
St. Francis himself. We are not concerned to go into the question. 
It is fully stated and weighed by Daniel, and though the fifth 
volume of his Thesaurus is somewhat scarce, and does not occur in 
the Catalogue of the British Museum, it is to be found in more 
than one public library of London; and the more important por- 
tion of his notice of this sequence is contained in the second 
volume, which is sufficiently common. It is, however, in the fifth 
volume, as Archishop Trench has pointed out, that the two hymns 
relating to St. Francis are to be found. The first of them begins 
with this stanza :— 

it victor virtualis 
triumphalis 
Crucis adversarium : 
Crucis lator cordialis 
Princeps pugne spiritalis 
Insignis amantium. 


The whole poem consists of seven or eight similar verses interspersd 
with a kind of chorus -— 

Dicas nobis, O Francisce, 
~ Cur affixus sis in cruce ? 


Die, Francisce, quid fecisti 
Postquam Jesum aspexisti ; 
and the Saint is made to answer to the first question :— 
Quia crucis contemplator 
Atque carnis supplantator 
Semper fui sedulus : 
Quia mundi abdicator 
Atque crucis imitator 


ite Christi bajulus ; 
and to the second :— 
Dulcem Jesum quo ardebam 
E vicino distinguebam 
Aspectu seraphico : 
Grato vultu xstuabam 
Et effectum excedebam 
Affectu mirifico. 


From these specimens it will be possible for a competent critic to 
judge how far it may be correct to assign the poem to the author 
of the Dies Ire. Daniel gives the text as it was contributed by 
Dr. Neale to the Ecclestologist in 1853. He had copied it from a 
manuscript book of Hours in the National Library at Lisbon. But 
the hymn had already been printed several times, and a writer in 
the Rambler pointed out, during the same year, that it was to be 
found in at least three French books of devotion before 1555. 

The other poem attributed to Thomas is of a somewhat different 
character. It is printed in the Acta Sanctorum for October, and 
seems, from the way in which St. Francis is addressed, to be of 
later origin than the Fregit victor. It begins thus:— 

Sanctitatis nova signa 
Prodierunt laude digna, 
Mira valde et benigna 
In Francisco credita. 
Regulatis novi gregis 
Jura dantur nove legis, 
Renovantur jussa regis 
Per Franciscum tradita. 
And the best verse is perhaps this one :— 
Querit loca lacrymarum, 
it voces cor amarum, 
Gemit mzstus tempus carum 
Perditum in seculo. 
Montis antro sequestratus 
Plorat, orat humi stratus 
Tandem mente serenatus 
Latitat ergastulo. 
However highly these two poems may be estimated, it cannot 
be denied that at best they are very inferior to the Dies Ire. They 
have little of the musical intoation, little of the easy and flowing 
or and, what is more to the purpose, they are wholly wanting 
in the force and er which make it what it is. Still there is 
no reason to be derived from a comparison of the three which 


would justify us in supposing that they were not written by the 
same writer, although no testimony to connect them with Thomas 
of Celano has been quoted of earlier date than that of Bartholomew 
Pisano, who lived at the end of the fourteenth and beginning of 
the fifteenth centuries. It has not been uncommon in the annals 
of literature to find a poet who deserves to be known by a single 

m only. Wolfe would be forgotten but for his Burial of Sir 
a Moore. Shirley and Shenstone and Carey are chiefly re- 
membered fora single effort of true genius ; and, to keep within the 
boundaries of the Franciscan order itself and the number of the 
founder’s own disciples, St. Buonaventura and Giacomo da Todi, 
although both were voluminous writers, would neither of them be 
known out of a narrow circle but for the Stabat Mater of the one 
and the Recordare Sancte Crucis of the other. 

Collectors of the curiosities of hymnology have a fair field 
opened to them by the number of translations made of the Dies 

r@ and the number of versions which exist of the original. A 
hymn which has appealed so warmly to the feelings of great men 
in all ages since it was first composed is sure to have enjoyed the 
good oflices of numberless imitators and improvers. What Goethe 
has done in his Faust, and Sir Walter Scottin his Lay of the Last 
Minstrel, has been done by a still more recent writer in a ae 
tively modern novel. Every one who has read Uncle Tom's Cabin 
will remember the use made by Mrs. Stowe of the lines— 

Recordare, Jesu pie, 
Quod sum causa tuz vie : 
Ne me perdas illa die. 
Yet it is curious to note that, though Daniel gives translations into 
Greek and German, and though some of our best tee writers 
have tried their hands upon it, no adequate rendering of the ori- 
ginal has ever been produced. Perhaps it is even stranger to 
observe that the best English version is apparently unknown to 
almost all the commentators, Among the curiosities of literature 
bibliographers are acquainted with a few manuals of devotion 
printed in the last years of the disastrous reign of James II. 
Among them is one of which we have met with but a single copy. 
Our researches have perhaps been conducted too much upon the 
plan pursued by Mr. Rneusts, but that the book in question is 
scarce may be gathered from the fact that no — known to 
exist in the national library at the British Museum, nor 
yet, so far as we are aware, in any of the other libraries 
to which the public have access in London. It is a little 
duodecimo entitled The Office of the B. V. Mary in English, 
ames by Henry Hills, “ printer to the King’s Most Excellent 
jesty for his Houshold and Chappel; and are to be sold at his 
Printing-house on the Ditch side in Black Fryars, 1687.” It. 
contains, according to a summary on the title-page, among other 
devotional offices, “ the sequence, Dies tre, dies ila, that is sung at 
solemn Mass for the Dead, and the Libera that is sung after $ 
for the Dead ; all in Latin and English.” We venture to subjoin 
a few verses, choosing those in preference which attempt to over- 
come the difficulty of rendering those stanzas of the original most 
often vainly essayed by translators of the present day. The first 
verse is of the usual type :— 
Day of wrath, that dreadful day, 
Shall the world in ashes lay : 
David and the Sybills say. 
This is hardly equal to Scott’s 
That day of wrath, that dreadful day 
When heaven and earth shall pass away, 
but he avoids the last line. Hymns Anctent and Modern has, 
besides Scott’s paraphrase, a rendering by Dr. Irons, whose first 
verse is perhaps the best of the three, though it does not give the 
original literally :— 
Day of wrath! O da ! 
See fulfilled the goes warning 
Heaven and earth in ashes burning ! 
But the second verse in King James's little book is by far the 
most successful imitation of the Latin :— 
What a fear will all surprize 
When the Judge aloft in Skies 
Comes to hold his great Assize! 
The three verses which commence with the line 
Rex tremende majestatis, 
are thus given :— 
King of dreadful glory mine, 
Who savest freely those are thine, 
Save me, Fount of Love Divine. 
Jesus sweet remember, I 
Am the cause thou cam’st to die, 
Damn me not eternally. 
Lost, thou me hast weary sought ; 
On the cross me dearly bought : 
Let not those pains profit nought. 
And what is usually made the last as indeed, both in the 
judgment of Archbishop Trench and of Mr. Schwartz it should 
, 18 thus rendered :— 
Lowl iant, I thee 
Guard me on my dying day. 

Nothing is further from our thoughts than any wish to dis- 
courage investigators in this field. But it is not either to ancient 
or modern printed books that their attention should be directed. 
Above all, they must not stop short at Wadding, or Clichtoveus, 
or Durandus, nor even at Leyser or Wolf. “To determine the 
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authorship or age of a Datin h uires the comparison, not’so" 
much’ of as of The date of the 
writing is a matter‘on which many can pronounce, and the oceur- 
rence of any remarkable hymn should always be carefully noted. 
We have as yet-only the authority of Mr. Thomas Wright for 
assigning the Cur Mundns.to an- English writer earlier than Jaco- 
pone, but its appearance in an English manuscript of the thirteenth 
century is not conclusive. The great poem from which Dr. Neale 
has given us “ Jerusalem the Golden,” again, is but little known, 
and its latest-editor has for some inscrutable reason omitted to 
name his original authorities. In fact, the whole subject is in an 
unsatisfactory condition, and it is disheartening to see a writer 
apparently so well qualified by education and critical power as 


Mr. Schwartz wasting his time and ours by such a pair of articles | 


as those to which we have referred. 


THE MARTINI-HENRY. RIELE. 


discussion as tothe merits of the Martini-Henry rifle which 
> has been carried'on inthe Times for several weeks appears to 
have pretty well worm itself out. The controversy has indeed 
pose to have any real life in it for some time past, and when it 
comes to men gravely-considering the question by the light of some 
mysterious law in obedience to which’ it appears that soda-water 
bottles ought to travel eternally through space back side foremost, 
it is clear that they have wandered about as far from all useful 
discussion of the subject as-it is possible to go without losing hold 
of it:altogether. But, although the-controversy has all along been 
overladen with 2 vast amount of what may be fairly called rubbish, 
and ‘has disclosed the fact that a number of practical riflemen, 
after all, know very little about rifles, it has not been altogether 
fitable, and it has: elicited some. interesting expressions of 
opinion from men who havea right to be heard on the subject. 
The importance of thoroughly satisfying. ourselves that the 
rifle with which our troops: are about to be re-armed is in all 
respects an efficient and superior weapon is paramount to all con- 
siderations of the amount of time, trouble, and expense expended 
on its introduction; and if it could’ be shown that the Martini- 
Henry was in any respect’ the failure which some of its opponents 
allege, it would certainly be no suflicient answer to say that it was 
the result of the prolonged deliberations of more than one 
thoroughly competent and conscientious Committee, and that the 
experimental trials with the arm were continued at no little cost 
over a period of rather more than four years. Nor would it be a 
sufficient answer, if ‘the arm proved really unsatisfactory, to point 
out that, if the question were to be-reopened, the re-arming of our 
must be postponed for some-indefinite period; during which 
they must be content with the useful, but now somewhat antiquated, 
Snider-Enfield. On these accounts, while it seems desirable that the 
subject should receive careful consideration, and that the objections 
which have lately been se copiously urged against the new ritle 
should, if possible, be traced to their source, it hardly appears-to 
us necessary to travel over ground which has already: been 
covered in these columns, and to reeapitulate the history of 
the weapon and the circumstances: of its-introduction.* We 
prefer to go at once to the point; and consider whether the 
statements which have recently been: made respeeting: the sup- 
posed shortcomings of the arm are such as to justify anxiety, 
and to warrant any hesitation in the-issue of ‘the large number 
of Martini-Henry rifles now in store. Have we got, in. this 
arm, a thoroughly efficient weapon? is really the question 
for consideration; to which the further questions whether Colonel 
Fletcher's Committee properly discharged its duty, or squan- 
dered the public time and money, and whether the opposition 
to the arm is or is not an interested one, promoted by disappointed 
makers and fostered by rival inventors, are entirely subordinate. 
In order to consider this question properly it is necessary to. 
bear in mind that the Martini-Henry, like every other breech- 
loader, is really a composite weapon, consisting, in fact, of three 
main elements—the barrel, the breeeh-aetion, and the ammunition 
—and that between these elements there is no necessary and inse- 
parable connexion whatever. Indeed, the Henry barrel was origin- 
ally wedded to the Henry breech-aetion, and the Martini breech 
to the Martini barrel; while both the original arms fired ammu- 
nition differing in many essential details from the Boxer-Henry 
ammunition now in use. It would, therefore, of course be possible 
to modify or supersede one of the elements of/this combination 
without abandoning or modifying either of the other two. The 
Henry barrel, or the Martini breeeh, or the Boxer cartridge, might, 
either of them, be given up, and the remaining distinctive features 
of the arm retained. It is remarkable how persistently this ele- 
mentary fact is ignored in the criticisms of the arm. An attentive 
consideration of the. grounds. upon; which» the: opponents of the 
Martini-Henry rifle allege that it is a failure, will show. that there is 
really very little in common among them as to the nature of the 
defects. A condemns the arm because it reeoils. too much; B, 
because it heats too rapidly; C, because it fouls; D, because the 
breech-action is “ unmeehanical”; E, because, he objects to a 
spiral spring. It may no doubt be urged that this only makes 
e matter worse, as indicating that the arm is thoroughly. bad all 
round, and this would no doubt be the case if the several critics 
could each make good their respective objections. But it is proper 
to point out that the force of A’s objections is not’ necessarily 


* See Saturday Review, September 17, 1870 ; April 8th, 1871. 


‘inereased by the factthat B and C have also objected to the weapon on 


separate grounds; the barrel is not necessarily bad because the spiral’ 


spring-is defective ; and the case which has been presented ‘against 
the arm has no doubt acquired a specious and really unfair importance 


from an appearance of unanimity of criticism which in fact does 


not actually exist. It is important, therefore, when the Martini- 
Henry rifle is condemned, to diseover which particular element of 
the combination is called in question; and on this account it is 
indispensable that the subject’ should be treated im detail, and that 
each objection should be taken separately, and not: lumped ‘to- 
gether with the rest in a manner which, however useful as a means 
of exciting publie prejudice, is worthless for the purpose of 
accurate and scientific investigation. 

Taking, then, the breech-action first; let us consider what are the 
objections which have been alleged against it, and how far they 
are tenable. With the objection that the breech-action is “ un- 
mechanical” we are quite unable to deal, for the reason that the 
expression is wholly vague and unmeaning. It was an objection 
which was very freely used until Mr. Nasmyth gave it what 
we had hoped would prove its coup de grace when, in examina- 
tion before the Small Arms Committee, he said :— 

Mechanical and unmechanical is a sort of slang term in mechanism. . . . 

There is nothing unmeehanieal in: any constructive arrangement that 
accomplishes its object, and, if that object is accomplished in a simple and 
etleetive way, that combimation is good. . . I think the ends are very 
admirably attained in reference to the rising block.[of the Martini action} 
by the means employed. It is objected that it is a lifting of the weight at 
the wrong end. The whole mechanical construction of the human frame is 
based on lifting weights at the wrong end; all our limbs are lifted at the 
wrong end, so to speak.—((Q. 70). 
The very random assertion that the arm has been condemned by 
every mechanical engineer who has considered it may be shortly 
disposed of by the statement that the only four mechanical 
engineers by whom the breech-action has been formally considered, 
Mr. Ifutton Gregory, Mr. Nasmyth, Mr. Pole, and Mr. Woods, 
have expressed the highest opinion of it; and to this testimony 
might be added that of the practical men connected with the 
Government departments upon whom the duty of manufacturing 
the weapon devolves. 

Passing to the next objection, which has been elaborated with a 
great parade of mechanical phraseology by Mr. Dunlop, that the 
spiral spring is defective because it gives a push rather than a blow, 
it is only necessary to observe that this objection is neither theo- 
retically nor practically tenable. It is not theoretically tenable, 
because, as Mr. Pole has demonstrated mathematically, “ Although 
the dynamic force of the blow” (struck. by:the spiral spring) “ is 
less ” (than that struck by the flat spring), “the striking velocity 
is greater; or, in other words, instead of being, as hasbeen 
asserted, analogous to a dead pressure, the Martini spiral spring 
really strikes a smarter blow than the old lock action” (Q. 9). 
It is not practically tenable, because, as a matter of fact; the spiral 
spring does its work exceedingly well, exploding the caps with a 
regularity and certainty which leave nothing to be desired. It 
may be added that every: spring goes through a variety of tests 
before being placed in the gun, including the striking of over five 
hundred blows ; it is very rare indeed fora spring to break, and 
ever if it did, it could be replaced in less than a minute. 

Next, it is alleged that the “ pull-otf ” of the gun is liable to 
vary. If it is meant by this that the construction of the lock is 
such as normally to involve an uncertainty in the pull-oif, then it 
appears to us that this is an objection which was very completely 
disposed of by the mechanical engineers who reported on the arm, 
as any one may see who will take the trouble to refer to the evi- 
dence; and if it is meant that the pull-off ‘is liable to be variable 
if dirt or grit gets in, it may be sufficient to remark that, if dirt gets 
into any lock, it will work léss easily and correctly than when 
clean; and if the Martini lock enjoysno special immunity in this 
respect, it atall events possesses the advantazeof being exceptionally 
well proteeted against the entry of dirt and other disturbing 
causes. Then it has been’ said that* the pull-off may be easily 
tampered. with in the Martini rifle, and made much less than. it 
should be. On this point we would observe that it would be ex- 
ceedingly difficult to make a lock which could not:be thus tampered 
with; the Snider lock can be tampered with in exactly the same 
way, and it can-easily be: made to pull-off at, say, eight pounds, 
then at two pounds, and them baek agaimat eight pounds. The 
trick is so well known to-rrtlemen that it indicates a very strong 
determination to find fault with the Martini-Henry, or a very 
imperfect acquaintance with rifles generally, when the new Govern- 
ment arm is represented as being specially open to objection on this 
score. 

The objection that the leverage of the extractor is less than 
that of some other arms is not worthy of serious consideration, 
seeing that not the slightest failure has occurred in regard to 
the extraction. If the lever is sufficient to do its work, that is all 
that is necessary. 

We believe that the foregoing summary exhausts the charges 
brought against the breech-action, and these charges certainly do 
not appear to us to warrant the slightest uneasiness as to this portion 
of the arm. Turning to the barrel, we-find that the critics object 
that the shooting is not always what could be desired, that it fouls 
and heats rapidly, and that the recoil is excessive. The objection 
on the score of inaccuracy is not one which has been very pro- 
minently put forward, and it is flatly contradicted by the facts. 
There is no point which was more carefully and precisely investi- 
gated before the arm was recommended for adoption, and its sub- 
sequent performances at Wimbledon and on the proof-grounds 
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have certainly not belied the promise of its earlier performance. 
The only trustworthy way of testing the shooting of an arm is by 
firing it from a fixed rest ; and as a very large proportion of the guns 
and ammunition manufactured at Enfield ri Woolwich are daily 

oved by firing in this way, there is available a mass of accumu- 

ted experience of the accuracy of the arm to disprove the 
curiously incorrect assertion that there has been any failure in 
accuracy. And even if there had been any such failure, that 
would be no sufficient reason for assuming that the barrel was in 
fault—not, at least, until the fault had been shown not to rest with 
the bullet or powder. As to the rapid fouling, it must be re- 
membered that the fouling of a breechloader does not affect facility 
of loading ; it is therefore only necessary to consider it in relation 
to its influence upon the accuracy of shooting; and we believe 
it may be confidently asserted that fouling does not occur in 
the Martini-Henry rifle within the number of rounds that a soldier 
would be likely to fire at any one time on service without cleaning, 
to a degree sutlicient to affect. the accuracy of the arm. 

The rapid heating of the barrel is very simply dealt with—if 
indeed it has not , Be dealt with .already—by the use of a 
leather pad or protector ; and in any case it is not a defect specially 
connected with the Martini-Henry, seeing that it would exist in 
any rifle having the same charge of powder and thickness of barrel. 
The question of recoil is the next point, and this. appears to us to 
be the most important, as it certainly is the best sustained of the 
objections against the arm—though even here we have no hesitation 
in saying that the objection has been exaggerated. Before con- 
sidering it, however, it-may be well to say a few words.about the 
third element in the Martini-Henry combination—the ammunition. 
Except in so far as the weight of powder and bullet connect them- 
selves with the question of recoil and accuracy, no complaint 
seems to have been made of the ammunition. The cartridge 
appears to do its work of checking the ate of gas well, it 
extracts easily, and its general qualities being the same as those of 
the well-tried Boxer cartridge, which has been in use with the 
Snider since 1866, it may be accepted as thoroughly satisfactory. 
This leaves us with the powder and bullet, and brings us back to 
the question of recoil. 

We find, on referring to the Report of the Committee, dated 
July 12, 1870, that this point was very closely considered 
by them, and that among the questions submitted to the troops 
by whom the two hundred experimental arms were tried was 
this:—“‘Is any inconvenience experienced from recoil?” To 
this question forty-nine answers were returned from different 
regiments. Of these forty-nine answers, twenty were simply 
“No”; eleven: were-what may be called a qualified “No” (“No; 
but more than with the Snider”; “‘ Not since the men have been 
cautioned not to place the thumb across the head of the stock”; 
“No inconvenience, but the recoil is greater than with the Snider,” 
&c.). One regiment returned no reply; the remaining regiments 
(seventeen in number) replied more or less decidedly that the 
recoil was inconveniently great, but in the majority of cases it 
was stated that this ‘did not occur until after a large number 
of rounds had been fired. The Committee's remarks upon these 
replies are as follows:—“ The great majority of the answers 
state that the recoil is not excessive. This opinion is in accordance 
with the reports previously received.” These trials were with 
the “long-actioned” Martini-Henry arm. When the “short- 
actioned ” arm (for the “ bottle-necked” cartridge) with a shorter 
and lighter barrel was. proposed, this Committee carefully kept the 
question of recoil in view,:and they reported that they found that, 
“ by shortening and reducing the comb of the stock, the recoil from 
this rifle” (weighing 8 Ibs. 12 0z.) “is less felt than the recoil of 
the original Martini-Henry pattern arms, which weigh 9 lbs. 7 oz.” 
Two things are apparent from. these extracts—ist, That the recoil 
of the weapon before adoption was pronounced by the large 
majority of the regiments who tried it to be not excessive— 
and we have not seen,:in the course of the recent controversy, any 
statement that the army generally has reversed this opinion ; 2ndly, 
That the question of recoil is in a great degree bound up with the 
question of the form of the stock, and this of course will be a 
variable element according to the height and make of different 
men. 

The question at present to be considered, then, is whether the 
opinion expressed by the majority of the regiments as to the recoil 
of the experimental arm is still retained by the rank and file with 
regard to the present arm ;:and this, as the Times very properly 
observed, is a question which can be decided by the rank and file 
of the army, and by no one else. If there are any primd faete 
grounds for instituting this inquiry, it should be carried out forth- 
with, and a conclusion could be arrived at ina very few weeks— 
if, indeed, the Sehool of Musketry is not already iu a position to 
state authoritatively the opinion of the men on the subject. If 
the replies should generally be to the effect that the recoil is incon- 
veniently great, then what steps would have to be taken? Not, 
happily, the very serious step which the opponents of the arm and 
rival inventors would gladly persuade the public is inevitable—the 
abandonment of the Martini-Henry rifle in favour of some other 
weapon, but simply the readjustment of those elements upon 
which the recoil, or the inconvenience experienced .therefrom, de- 
pend ; -and these elements are three in number, (1) form and length 
of stock; (2) weight of arm; (3) weight of charge and et. 

We trust. that the verdict of the army will be that the recoil is not 
excessive—it is, at.any. rate, no greater than is experienced withan 
ordinary fowling-piece firing 3} drachms of powder. and 1} cz. of 
63 Ibs.as.compaved.with .53.bs, with the 


Snider ; but if it should be otherwise, then one or other of the 
solutions indicated above may without diffieulty be adopted. Of 
the three it is probable that the reduction of the weight of charge 
and bullet would be attended with the least ‘inconvenience ; and 
experiments have shown that a slight reduction of the weights of 
the bullet and powder (as, for example, to an 80-grain charge 
and a 410-grain bullet) may be elfected without materially 
prejudicing the practical efficiency of the rifle. Of course a 410- 
grain bullet (with 80 grains of powder) would have a somewhat 
inferior range, accuracy, and penetration at long ranges to the 
resent 480-grain bullet and 85-grain charge; but it would; we 
lieve, possess a flatter trajectory at what may be regarded as the 
normal fighting ranges, and the reduced weight would certainly 
allow «u rather larger number of rounds to be carried. If the 
recoil were also thereby sensibly reduced, the balance of advan- 
tages would probably be considered to incline to the side of the 
lighter bullet and charge. “But although we should be. prepared to 
regard this slight reduction with tolerable complaeency, we are of 
opinion that the present weights should not be disturbed without 
thoroughly «sufficient reason, because these weights have been 
demonstrated, by the most exhaustive experiments, to form, with a 
‘45 inch bore, the best shooting combination that can be contrived, 
and it is undesirable that we-should be content with second-best 
so long as the best is within our reach. 

A careful consideration of the criticisms to which the Martini- 
Henry rifle has been recently subjected can hardly fail, we think, 
to bring dispassionate observers to the conclusion that the outery 
which has been raised against the arm is not justified by any 
defects which our experience of it has brought to light, and 
that, with the solitary exception of the alleged inconvenient 
recoil, all the objections which have been urged are objections 
which have been urged, considered, and disposed of over and over 
again. There appear to be no grounds whatever for the slightest 
anxiety on the part of the army or the public, still less for any re- 
opening of the question. As regards the single objection worthy of 
serious notice— namely, that the arm has an excessive recoil—we 
have yet to receive the verdict of themen for whom this weapon has 
been manufactured as to whether this objection has any real prac- 
tical existence, and whether such complaints as have been e on 
this score have not been greatly exaggerated. But if the recoil 
should be considered by the army at large to be inconveniently 
heavy, this defect would in no way impugn the principle of the arm, 
whether we consider the breech-action, the barrel, or the cartridge, 
and can be rectified in a manner which will leave us with what, 
we have no reason to doubt, will still be the most: effective breech- 
loading rifle yet introduced for military: use. 


REVIEWS. 


_ KHIVA* 


“ percent there is anything uncomfortable to be done,” 

‘YY said the Chairman at the dinner of the Newspaper Press 
Fund, “there the Special Correspondent is sure to be found.” 
Nothing now .is too remote or too arduous for his adventurous 
spirit. The arid plains of Behar, the dense jungles of West 
Africa, and the glowing sands of Turkestan, have, during ‘the 
last twelvemonth, been witnesses of his energy. The writer of 
the present work is an American gentleman, the Correspondent 
of the New York Herald, and we commence by saying that he 
has given us a record of his adventures, graphic, spirited, inter- 
esting, and entirely free from those innate or inherited tailings 
to which the race of men who have oceasion.to use both pen and 
revolver is justly supposed to be liable. Mr. MacGahan is also a 

ortsman ; something of an artist in his descriptions, though not 
able to handle the pencil or the brush; ‘if not acquainted with 
Turkish or Persian, he has made some progress in two or three 
European languages; his style is free from what we have been 
accustomed to reprehend as Americanisms ; and the whole book eon- 
tains no passage which we should wish ‘unwritten, no outburst of 
national antipathy, and scarcely a single instance of bad taste or 
ungenerous feeling. ‘The conviction left on ‘the mind after an 
attentive perusal is that the writer has into the space 
of five months a remarkable variety of events well worthy of narra- 
tion, and has told us nothing which he’ has not’ personally wit- 
nessed, or which he has not every reason to “believe to be sub- 
stantially true. He has judiciously divided his book into three 
parts. ‘The first-is taken up with an account of the obstacles and 
perils of his stern chase after General Kaufmann; the ‘second 
with the attaek on the capital of Khiva; the third with a flying 
expedition to punish the Turcomans, who have become infamous.as 
the pirates of the desert. The chapters are very numerous.and very 
short; the most striking scenes are illustrated by sketches taken 
fromthe Russian artist Verestchagin ; and the style is of a kind 
which never wearies or disgusts. ‘To convey'a just idea of the 
campaign, it was inevitable that the author should dwell on his 
own nalvadventures; but ~we are quite certain ‘that any 
red: cy in this part of the work will be readily ned, even 
without the pleas put forward in the preface, that the country was 
strange, the cireumstances peculiar, and the manners and customs 
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of the people comparatively unknown. The difficulties thrown in 
the way of a Special Correspondent bear some family likeness to 
those experienced by the Russian soldiers themselves. And it is 
only just to Mr. MacGahan that we should give a summary of what 
he went through in pursuit of his main object, which was to be 

resent with the leading column at the of the capital of the 


In the middle of April 1873 the writer started from Kazala, 
a small fortified station on the Jaxartes or Syr-Darya, about 
fifty miles from the north-eastern shore of the Sea of Aral. 
From this place to the Russian army, three hundred miles of desert 
had to be traversed. We should explain that the Russians 
advanced in five divisions, of which, however, only three demand 
— notice; one came from the Caucasus on the west, under 

olonel Lamakin; another started from Tashkend, or the “ Stone 
city,” now a Russian possession, and from the exactly opposite direc- 
tion, in Eastern Turkestan; the third,commanded by the Grand Duke 
Nicolas, came right down the “Red Sand” desert by a direct line 
about equidistant from the other two. After some preliminary 
obstructions the Special Correspondent was permitted to go from 
Kazala to Fort Perovsky on the Jaxartes, but evidently under the 
impression on the mind of the Russian Commandant that he was 
making for Tashkend. At Perovsky the officer in command proved 
less obstructive, and saw no reason why an impetuous journalist 
should not attempt the apparently pg project of running 
the gauntlet through roving tribes of Kirghiz, to suffer terribl 
from heat and thirst, or perhaps to die by fever in plains whic 
produced nothing but absinth and brushwood; and this in 
company with a s guide, a young Kirghiz, and a Tartar 
servant who had been picked up at Orenburg, and who was 
ready to promise everything, and to do nothing at all. The 
Kirghiz tribes, however, proving friendly, and this part of the 
desert less inhospitable than might have been anticipated, Mr. 
MacGahan managed to reach a place called Irkibai in four days 
and a half, and Khala Ata, otherwise Fort St. George, after 
a good deal of hardship, in little more than seventeen days. 
But here the Correspondent had to deal with something 
worse than doubtful adherents, blazing suns, wells of bitter 
or putrid water, and dearth of supplies, in the shape of a 
certain Colonel Weimarn, an officer high in command, of German 
extraction, and stubbornand impracticable. Nopasscould be granted 
to proceed a step further without an order from General Kaufmann ; 
pe this high and mighty potentate, so Colonel Weimarn seemed 
to put it, could not give permission without being seen, and could 
not be seen without previously giving permission. There was 
nothing for it but to give Weimarn the slip; and this was 
skilfully managed by dropping off in the darkness from the rear 
of the column, which was just then starting from Khala Até, and 
by taking to the desert, with the certainty of having only black 
bread to subsist on, and with the chance of being cut off and made 
prisoner by bands of marauding Turkomans. It is pleasant to think 
that this happy audacity was eventually crowned with success. 
At a place called Alti-Kunduk, or the “Six Wells,” our author 
fell in with another detachment, left behind by General Kaufmann, 
was refreshed with Liebig’s extract of meat, milk, mutton, and a 
bottle of vodka, and was suffered to proceed on his way to the 
Oxus, in the hope of coming up with the main army. This allowed 
him just. time enough to escape an officer whom, with twenty-five 
Cossacks, the incensed Colonel Weimarn had despatched post- 
haste to recapture the fugitive. After being again disappointed in 
ae nothing of the General except the ashes of his camp-fires, 
this plucky ce pe closed his desert ride of thirty days by 
coming up with the main army just in time to hear the roar of 
cannon and to witness the battle of Sheikh Arik, and to be re- 
ceived in the camp, not as a runaway, but as a “ molodyetz,” or 
brave fellow, whose movements had been watched, and whose 
arrival was greeted with as much interest as if he had been one of 
the Ozar’s couriers from St. Petersburg. 

From this epitome of a journey characterized by unfaltering 
determination, inventive fertility of resource, and visible ascen- 
dency over Oriental natures, there is much detail that we unavoid- 
ably omit. There are sundry experiences which, if they cannot 
bring into relief the familiarity with Eastern languages and habits 
which in like circumstances would have been displayed by Mr. 
Palgrave, Captain Burton, or M. Vambéry, have yet a piquancy 
and a flavour of theirown. And we recommend readers to peruse 
the work itself in order to learn how this dashing American might 
have married two my damsels on a dowry of a horse, a camel, 
twenty sheep, and a Aibitka properly furnished; how he shared 
his little delicacies with his native guides and servants, but in- 
sisted on his commands being obeyed to the letter, and without a 
murmur; how, after the scanty fare of the Kizzil Kum, he feasted 
on apricots, melons, and “ hot wheaten cakes,” like the Virginian 
captain on buckwheat ditto in one of Fenimore Cooper's novels; 
how, without fear of knife or bowstring, he made his way into 
the very centre of a Khivan household, was drenched with green 
tea, and had water poured over his hands, in the genuine Homeric 
fashion, by innocent and talkative female inmates; how he dined 
one day with an Usbeg chief in an umbrageous and well-watered 
garden of the capital, when the dessert came first, the sweetmeats 
and cream next, and the heavy pilao and rice last of all; how, on 

wi t distinguished perso onour of bei 
by Gp abe him in their 
and who, i’ seems, are thus wont to prove their particular affection 
for a good man and true; how he joined in a charge against Tur- 


komans, the description of which suggests elephants trying to come 
up with gazelles ; and how he learnt something of a new kind of 
fish which the Russians discovered in the Oxus, but which had 
hitherto been thought peculiar to the waters of the Mississippi. 
All this and more cannot be given within our limits. But there are 
some points beyond the personal experiences of the writer, to which 
we willingly advert. 

The description of the town of Khiva strikes us as particularly 
ood in its way. After the dust and heat of the desert it was like 
den to see rippling canals carrying water into fields of wavi 

corn and orchards of ripe fruit ; to look up to graceful poplars an 
to repose under the shade of gigantic elms overspreading dark 
pools; to inspect houses inclosed by walls with buttresses and 
strong bastions; to gaze on a celebrated tower of porcelain built 
of burnt tiles, blue, purple, and green, and skilfully arranged so as 
to present varied shapes and figures to the eye; to range at will 
through an armoury which would furnish specimens of odd weapons 
of all kinds to half the museums in Europe ; and to wander listlessly 
through the bazaar, whence heat and light are excluded, and where 
tea from Upper India is found side by side with the Russian 
samovar or tea-urn, and with the plums, apricots, and peaches of 
Khiva itself. Amongst other curiosities, the Russians are reported 
to have discovered a beautiful breechloading-rifle, with a field-glass 
and a musical-box, presented by the present Viceroy of India to the 
Khivan envoy so late as 1872; and they also may very likely have 
come on some papers left by Lieut. Shakespeare, or more possibly 
by Lieut. Abbott, dating from the days of Russophobia in 1840. 
Both officers, it may be remembered, figure conspicuously in the 
narratives of Lord Auckland’s policy, and the former was after- 
wards knighted for his share in releasing the English officers and 
ladies who were detained by Akbar Khan after the Cabul massacre, 
and eventually closed an honourable career as Resident of Baroda 
some ten or twelve years ago. 

Correct particulars of the taxation and the revenue of an 
Asiatic sovereign encircled by a wilderness and subject to no 
pressure from without are always difficult of extraction, even for 
officers long accustomed to fathom the mysteries of irregular cesses, 
payments in kind, divisions of crops between rulers and subjects, 
and exemptions made in favour of orthodox believers. Without, 
then, imputing to Mr. MacGahan the slightest bad faith, we should 
warn readers against accepting implicitly his account of Khivan 
finance. Indeed he admits that another gentleman who devoted a 
good deal of time to an investigation of such matters, in which it 
could have been no one’s interest or business to disclose the truth, 
found them a chaos of hopeless confusion ; and that it is impossible 
to form a correct estimate of the taxes really collected. If the 
total revenue is not more than 45,000/. of English money, all we 
can say is that Khiva will hardly pay. and that this would be more 
than doubled by the land-tax easily collected from an average Indian 
“Famine” district. But the whole picture of Khivan life and 
habits is by no means dismal or discouraging. The Khivans have 
excellent mutton, abundance of fruit, corn, and vegetables, wherever 
water can be made to flow and trees to take root; the Turkoman 
horses are remarkable for speed and endurance; and the climate, 
though marked by vicissitudes of heat and cold, is dry, ex- 
hilarating at most times, and absolutely unendurable at none. 
The population, exclusive of the Kirghiz of the Kizzil Kum, is 
conjecturally estimated at half a million. Of course the Khan’s 
ideas about Farangistan were of that nebulous character which 
Turkish travellers and Indian Political Residents, when dealing 
with conservative Pashas and Rajis, have found it so difficult to 
enlighten. The ruler of Khiva could not understand how any 
American Khan or President would allow himself to be quietly 
deposed after a reign of only four years, and we may be quite sure 
that he would persist in attaching a deep political significance to the 
recent marriage of the Duke of Edinburgh. Mr. MacGahan, without 
conceiving himself entitled, on the score of his adventures, to lay 
down the law oracularly on the Central Asian question, has some 
remarks on the general aim and policy of Russia which are more 
worth jattention than a good many of the inflammatory articles 
indited at intervals by some doctrinaires of the Indian press. Not 
the least valuable parts of his work are his statistics of the 
forces employed in the expedition. General Kaufmann brought 
from Tashkend a force of only 2,500 men, made up of 1,650 
foot soldiers, 600 Cossacks, and not more than fourteen pieces 
of artillery. The Kazala or central column did not amount to 
more than 1,400 men, with artillery in proportion. Besides this 
we have the western or Caucasian column under Colonel Lamakin. 
The main difficulty, as may be supposed, appears to have lain in 
getting the’men and the baggage across the desert, and in compelling 
the Turkoman cavalry to stand and fight. The defence of Khive 
in = of some strategical advantages, can hardly be spoken of seri- 
ously. And, with the —— of one or two occasions when slender 
outposts weresurprised and afew skirmishers slaughtered, the danger 
or loss to the Russians from their light-heeled or invisible foes was 
infinitesimal. The real generalship consisted in overcoming the 
desert and in conveying across such a country a force large enough 
to provide against mishaps or contingencies, but not so unwieldy 
as to swamp the commissariat. Mr. MacGahan thinks, and so 
do we, that for the present a Russian Governor-General in Eastern 
Turkestan will have quite enough to do in consolidating his in- 
fluence at the capital and introducing some order amongst the 
marauders of the step The account of the Russian pursuit of 
the Turkomans after the fall of Khiva has some painful incidents 
in regard to which it is very necessary that we should bear in 
mind what has been the character and what the favourite pursuits 
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of these unprincipled robbers for generations past. Philanthro- 

ists may be ready to exclaim with horror when they read of 
five hun Yomuds cut down by the Cossacks or laid low by the 
breechloaders, of widows weeping and children playing uncon- 
prc over the dead bodies of their husbands and fathers, of 
valuable carpets and silks carried away as “ loot,” and of cartloads of 
grain and household stuff burnt as not worth the carriage. But 
no sensational writer could well exaggerate the horrors endured 
by inoffensive Persians, Russians, and others who have 
hitherto invited the rapacity of these Yomuds and supplied 
the slave market of Khiva. It is one “gang Cg in the 
Russian ascendency that henceforth there ma peace and 
security in the regions round Turbat Haidari and for the caravans 
of Meshed “ the blessed.” But even this consideration should not 
blind us to a state of things briefly indicated by the present 
author, when possible railroads, generally improved communica- 
tions, in facilities for commerce, wa irresistible local 
prestige, if not the entire absorption of the three Khanates, will 
put Russia in a different position ; in one which may bear the same 
proportion to General Kaufmann’s late advance as the campaign 
of this officer bears to the disastrous expedition of Perovsky. And 
whenever the curtain is again raised, it may be ten or twenty years 
hence, for the next act of a drama where the Ten Thousand march 
onward instead of retreating to the sea, we can only hope that the 
chronicler of the day may be some one as resolute, as candid, and 
as graphic as Mr. an. 


TAYLOR’S LEICESTER SQUARE.* 


—- is a bad specimen of a bad kind of book, and certainly 

ought never to have been written by a man with such fair 
claims to a respectable rank in literature as Mr. Tom Taylor. 
What would have been thought six months ago if any equall 
well-known man had brought out “Wapping: its Associations 
and its Worthies; with a Sketch of the Claimant's Character from 
the Notes of the Lord Chief J ustice, and an Essay on Lancet Marks, 
by Sir William Fergusson?” It would have been an equally 
legitimate literary undertaking, and a trifling effort of ingenuity 
would have enabled the writer to intréduce precisely the same class 
of matter as forms the padding of the present work. If Mr. Taylor 
had anything new to communicate, the case would have been dif- 
ferent, but we have read his volume from beginning to end, and have 
no hesitation in saying that, except where he is blundering, there 
is hardly a line in it which will have any novelty to nine-tenths of 
Mr. Mudie’s subscribers. In fact, we have met many amateur 

rformers at Penn baeoorng. 7 who, with Peter Cunningham’s 
Fandbook and Mr. Heneage Jesse’s London, opened at the right 
places, might be backed to “ deliver” an equally good book with- 
out further preparation. 

Leicester Fields, or Leicester Square, derives its name from the 
illustrious family of which Sir Philip Sidney was the most dis- 
tinguished member. His father, Sir Henry, whom Mr. Taylor 
ron to be “the greatest, wisest, and justest Lord-Deputy 

land ever had before or since,” had married the daughter of 
John Dudley, Earl of Warwick and Duke of Northumberland, 
whose two sons, Lord Guildford and Lord Robert, are of course 
made to as the “ ill-starred ” and the “ infamous”; in spite 
of which, however, there can be no doubt that Sir Philip always 
felt infinite pride in his “ Dudley blood,” and by no means looked 
down upon the character and talents of his “infamous” uncle. 
As Robert Earl of Leicester was considered to have died without 
any legitimate issue, and Sir Philip had left only an infant 
daughter, his younger brother, Sir Robert Sidney, became the repre- 
sentative of both the families, and naturally looked to be raised to the 

rage. But Elizabeth moved ina mysterious way in such matters, 
ing him untitled-in the semi-banishment of the governorship 
of Fiushing, and James had been some time upon the throne before 
he was created Viscount Lisle and Earl of Leicester. During his 
his long absences in the Low Countries, his family had resided in 
Baynard’s Castle, a huge building which stood upon the banks of 
the river, nearly opposite to the present office of the Times news- 
paper. We suppose there must be some 7 of the pen, but, if we 
may believe Mr. Taylor, historians have hitherto been wrong 
about Sir Philip Sidney being mortally wounded in battle :— 

Up to the reign of Elizabeth, the Sidneys, like most of the nobility, had 
lived in the City. Sidney House was on the west side of the Old Bailey ; 
but Sir Henry occupied Baynard’s Castle, where his first son died, and where 
Robert was born. 

We cannot = make out whether the Sidneys occupied Bay- 
nard’s Castle by a special grant from the Crown, or by the permis- 
sion of the Earl of Pembroke, who had married Sir Rens onl 
daughter, the lady immortalized by Ben Jonson in the epita 
which is here shockingly misquoted. This little piece is remark- 
able for its exquisite polish, and we are surprised that Mr. Taylor, 
who has himeclf spun so many verses in his day, should mar 

Sidney’s sister, Pembroke’s mother, 

Death ere thou hast slain another 

Learn’d and fair and good as she, 
by substituting “killed” for “slain” in the second line, and by 

ing “learned and fair” in the third. Ben was such a 

perfect artificer in language that it is always unsafe to meddle 
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with what he wrote, and even Mr. William Howitt failed to 
purify and elevate him so much as he supposed when he silently 
changed mz/k into cream in the famous exclamation— 

Wine, it is the milk of Venus! 

Sir William Sidney, the elder son of this first Earl of Leicester 
of the new creation, was a young man of singular promise, and 
died about the same time as Prince Henry, and, it is believed, of 
a similar kind of fever. His place in the family was taken by his 
next brother, Robert, who in his turn succeeded to the earldom, 
and obtained the grant of the land on which he built the stately 
mansion of Leicester House. Here again Mr. Taylor is somewhat 
contradictory. At p. 236 he says:—“It stood a good way back 
from the Square, occupying nearly the western half of its breadth, 
with gardens behind it, running back as far as Lisle Street "—a 
description which would be tolerably near the truth if northern 
were substituted for western, and the back gardens of Gerrard 
Street were made its boundary behind. At p. 27, however, 
altogether another account is given, and we are told that “the 
site of the old house must have been about the centre of 
the present square ”; an assertion which he supports by mentioning 
in a note that Mr. Knowles, the “ architect of the alterations,” had 
discovered extensive foundations within the enclosure. But a 
reference to Strype’s elaborate map of St. Ann’s parish, published 
in 1720, will show that the position of Leicester House does not 
admit of a question, and the foundations in all probability were 
those of an advanced porter’s lodge, or of some of those buildings 
which were run up in the beginning of James's reign, and ruth- 
lessly pulled down in the terms of the Proclamation. This Earl 
of Leicester, as Jonson told Drummond of Hawthornden, strongly 
resembled his uncle Sir Philip, being, like him, “ no pleasant man 
in countenance, his face being spoiled with a and of high 
blood, and long”; but with:these outward blemishes he inherited 
also the noble qualities of his race, and did not require to be re- 
minded that, to use the words of the same poet, addressed to his 
dead brother— 

°T will be exacted of your name, whose son, 
Whose nephew, whose grandchild you are. 


Great as his position was, and worthy as he might have been to 
fill it, he is better remembered as the father of Algernon than by 
any personal achievements of his own. The stern and determined 
mind of the young Republican led him very early to play a 
leading part in his father’s family; but we doubt much whether 
Leicester’ House was ever pe by “ Hazelrigg and Ludlow, 

Milton and Cyriac Skinner, Harrington 
and Selden, Vane and Bradshaw, Wildman and Marten, the 
tntransigentes, in fact, of the Revolution,” the goodly company 
with which Mr. be ad invites us to people it. Algernon Sidney 
is evidently one of his great favourites, and we may expect to see 
him ere long on the boards of the Olympic, exclaiming “ methinks ” 
or “methought,” as certain worthies of the next generation are 
now made to doin every sentence they utter. It is strange, however, 
that, when dwelling upon his poverty and his uncompromising spirit, 
Mr. Taylor fails to make the slightest allusion to the money paid to 
him secretly by the French Minister. When Sir John Dalrymple 
first made the discovery, he says he “felt very much the same 
shock as if he had seen a son turn his back on the day of battle,” 
and immediately made it as public as possible. Mr. Taylor more 
wisely shuts his eyes to the circumstance altogether. 

The next person taken up is Elizabeth, Queen of Bohemia, who 
is almost always affectedly spoken of as the Queen of Hearts, 
which Mr. Taylor would for one to sup was the name by 
which she was habitually known. She died in Leicester House, 
and so far may be called a “ Worthy of the Square”; but there 
was no necessity for telling over again the story of the Palatinate, 
or for emulating Mr. Hepworth Dixon in describing her as “the 
mother of more lusty sons and beautiful daughters than were ever 
given by queen to king,” and adding that 
the fiery young sworder, Duke Christian of Brunswick, the knightly and 
courtly Count of Thurm, the grizzled old _condottiere Mansfeldt, the heroic, 
high-minded and far-sighted Gustavus Adolphus, the impetuous Bernard of 
Weimar, the noble and generous Lord Craven, all were alike her devoted 
servants, ready to sacrifice life and limb, to say nothing of time, toil, and 
money in her service. 

If it was excusable to regard the Queen of Bohemia as a 
“worthy,” we can hardly say the same for bringing in the murder 
of Thomas Thynne, which took place in Pall Mall, as an “ associa- 
tion”; the only connexion between the event and the locali 
being that some of the crowd ran off to the house of a Swedi 

hysician who lived in the Square, most likely to “fetch the 

octor” to the dead or dying man. In this process we are assured 
that “Leicester Fields was astir with flambeaux and coaches. 
Lords in rumpled clothes and i oe periwigs were moving about 
with armed servants,” &c., &c. ese are capital “ stage direc- 
tions,” but they are out of place where they are found. Peter the 
Great is the next “worthy,” his right to be introduced consisting 
in the circumstance of his having been present on one occasion at 
a party given by Lord Cae en. is leads to a sketch of his 
career, and long stories about Evelyn and Deptford. Shortly after- 
wards Prince Eugene paid a still more flying visit to the Square, 
and is at once pounced upon as another worthy, and we are treated 
to a disquisition on the origin of the War of Succession, and the 
theory of the Balance of Power. 

But we must hurry on to the immortal four whom it has been 
the pleasure of Mr. Albert Grant to select for particular com- 
memoration. The house of Sir Isaac Newton is first brought 
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before us, and we are told of the company which did, as well as of 
the company which “may have,” come under his roof. We are 
also told how, in the autumn of 1665, “ to a new made Bachelor of 
Arts, sitting in his orchard, was revealed, in musing on the fall of 
the apple, the conception of the force that keeps the planets in their 
orbits,” and so on for five-and-twenty pages, illustrated with wood- 
cuts of Newton’s telescope, his birthplace at Woolthorpe, and his 
rooms at Trinity! At last we get back to the house in St. 
Martin’s Street, and are informed that it “ had at least one eminent 
occupant in the same century, Dr. Martin Burney, a_ skilful 
organist, sound teacher of music, and a genial, busy, and inte!- 
ligent man”; a description from which it is evident that old 
Charles Burney is meant, and not his grandson Martin, whose 
dirty hands while playing whist have been immortalized by 
Charles Lamb. Mr. Taylor refers with just admiration to Miss 
Burney’s “ Diaries,” but he must be unacquainted with an earlier 

ublication, though a much later composition—her Memoirs of her 

ther—or else surely he would not have failed to quote the extra- 
ordinary description she gives of this house. In youth she had 
been conspicuous for the easy plainness of her style, but long resi- 
dence in l'rance had rusted her English, and caused her to write 
the most marvellous jargon that has ever found its way into print. 
“St. Martin’s Street,” she says, “was situatedin the populous 
closeness of the midst of things,” and, “though not narrow, exeept 
at its entrance from Leicester Square, was dirty, ill-built, and 
vulgarly peopled.” Mr. Taylor ought also to have remenrbered 
that Macaulay has said “that few nobles could assemble in the 
most stately mansions of Grosvenor Square or St. James's Square 
a society so various and so brilliant as was sometimes to be found 
in Dr. Burney’s cabin.” 

The chapter on the doings in Pennant’s “ Pouting-place of 
Princes ” is perhaps the worst in the book. It is obviously framed 
on Thackeray's Lectures on the Georges, and not on an independent 
study of the memoirs, and diaries, and letters of the times. The 
author seems in particular to misunderstand Bubb Dodington, and, 
in imitation of Thackeray, casts off Leicester Square altogether, 
and crosses the sea to tell all about the murder of Count Konigs- 
mark in distant Hanover. Gradually he works his way up to the 
erection of that equestrian statue of George I. which has caused 
so much merriment in recent years, but altogether omits to 
mention that the companion statue of George II. was put up at the 
same time, and still stands highly respected in the neighbouring open 
space of Golden Square. Here too he makes an utterly inexcus- 
able blunder in asserting, as if it were a perfectly established fact, 
that Pope had accepted a gift of a thousand pounds from the 
Duke of Chandos not long before he satirized him under the name 
of “ Timon.” We stood amazed when we came to this, and referred 
to the Life of Pope by Dr. Carruthers, a work which we have 
always found as safe to quote as it is pleasant to read. We there 
found, indeed, that some one of the poet's many libellers had accused 
him of receiving five hundred pounds from the dake (half Mr. 
Taylor's sum), but that he had indignantly denied it, and, as the 
denial was made during the duke’s lifetime, the accusation was 
utterly discredited. Mr. Taylor is evidently thinking about the 
money said to have been given by the Duchess of Marlborough to 
suppress the character of her husband; a vigorous bit of satire 
which is well known to be still in existence, and is destined 
to see the light before many months are over, when it 
will be found that “ paper-sparing Pope ” was equally careful 
not to waste his verses, ani that some of the lines which 
were intended for Churchill, whom they hit very hard, had been 
diverted to Cromwell, against whom they are perfectly harmless. 
The next chapter, No. XII.,is dedicated to “‘ Hogarth at the ‘Golden 
Head,’” where it is related that this golden head was made of 
“ pieces of cork, cut, glued together, and gilded by Hogarth him- 
self,” without the slightest hint of the most important point, that 
the image was the likeness of Antony Vandyck. We then have 
the story related by the gossiping J. T. Smith of his father having 
once asked Barry the painter if he had ever seen Hogarth :— 

“Yes, once,” he replied, “I was walking with Joe Nollekens through 
Cranbourne Alley, when he exclaimed, ‘There, there’s Hogarth. ‘ What,’ 
said I, ‘that little man in the sky-blue coat?’ Off I ran, and though I 
lost sight of him only for a moment or two, when I turned the corner into 
Castle Street, he was patting one of two quarrelling boys on the back, and, 
looking steadily at the expression in the coward’s face, cried,‘ D—n him! 
of I would take it of him; at him again !’” 

This reads circumstantially enough, but a little consideration of 
dates will prove it to be altogether untrue. Nollekens went to 
Italy in 1760, and Barry did not arrive in London from Ireland 
till some time in 1764, the year of Hogarth’s death, while Nollekens 
did not return from Italy till 1770. While on this subject, we 
may add that this same Smith says that he had “ several 
times heard Mr. Nollekens observe that he frequently had seen 
Hogarth, when a young man, saunter round Leicester Fields 
with his master’s sickly child hanging its head over his shoulder.” 
Applying to this also the test of dates, Allan Cunningham showed 
that Hogarth was forty years old, and had been married eight 
oy to Sir James Thornhill’s daughter, when Nollekens was born. 
et Smith is now always described as the accurate and the scru- 
pulous, and ‘his works are a perfect quarry to all the bookmakers. 

We have already — said more than enough of Mr. Taylor's 
volume, but must yet add a few notes to justify our unfavourable 
opinion of it. We shall set them down perfectly at random. At 

. 153 Locket’s tavern is described as standing “‘near the site of 
‘III.’s statue,” whereas in-truth it was close against the, 


present Admiralty, and built on ground which had once belonged 
to St. James's Park :— 

The fate of things lies always in the dark, 

What Cavalier would know St. James’s Park ? 

For Locket’s stands where gardens once did spring, 

And wild ducks quack where grasshoppers did sing. 
It stood, in fact, in Buckingham Court, a passage which’ may still 
be found retaining the same name by any one who chooses to look 
for it. At page 375 weare told that the quarrel between Sir Joshua 
and the Academy “was connected with the election to an 
Associateship, as between Bonomi and Edwards.” Now the 
quarrel took place in 1790, and Edwards was elected.an Associate 
in 1773, seventeen years before. Had Mr. Taylor referred to his 
own Life of Reynolds, which we can very well understand his 
being unwilling to do, he would have found that the quarrel was 
about the election of a.Professor of Perspective, the body of the 
Academicians wishing to nominate Edwards, whilst Reynolds was 
determined to force Bonomi upon them, first as an Associate, and 
then to the Professor's chair. At page 81 he talks of the 
two Minister brothers as the “ Duke of Newcastle and Thomas 
Pelham,” whereas we had always fancied that the Duke's 
name was Thomas, and his brother most certainly was always 
spoken of as ry 6 At p. 109 there is a letter from Lord 
Leicester in which the receipt of 200/. is acknowledged for “ three 
months’ lonage” of the house in the Square. Lord Leicester had 
been three parts of his life on the Continent, and the word is 
evidently a misprint for “ louage.” Mr. Taylor admits that he 
thought so himself at first, but has altered his mind, as “ one can 
see a meaning in lonage, the payment for lending a house”! Of 
the misspelling of names, that fruitful source of confusion, there is 
no end. The Bristol Herveys are generally Harveys; Ozias 
Humphrey is Humphry ; Sir James Mackintosh is Macintosh ; Sir 
James Clerk of Pennycuick is Sir Thomas; William Sharp, the 
engraver, is Sharpe ; Miss Blandy, the murderess, is Miss Blaney ; 
David ‘Allan, the painter, is Allen; Foubert, the riding-masier, 
after whom Foubert’s Place is named, is Faubert; and Eliott, 
Lord Heathfield, is Elliott. Lastly, we can only make a guess at 
what is meant by saying that George II., when in England, kept 
his son within “ the whiff and word” of his own temper.” 

An attempt to enumerate, Mr. Taylor’s sins of omission would 
require a separate article. But we must ask why no notice is taken 
of such eminent residents as Cuvier and Talma,and Mary Toltsthe 
rabbit-breeding woman of Godalming ? 


HADLEY’S ESSAYS.* 


oe is a volume of papers of a very high order from the pen 
of a lately deceased American scholar, whose name, we.are 
ashamed to say, was unknown to us when we opened the book. 
Mr. Hadley was Professor of Greek in Yale Collere, and of his 
merits in that branch of study, as well as in some matters touching 
Latin and English, the present collection gives us good means ot 
judging. But from Mr. Whitney's preface we learn that ‘his 
studies took a much wider range than anything here would have 
led us to expect. Celtic philology and even Roman law are suh- 
jects not wholly foreign to some of the points discussed in this 
volume; but Mr. Whitney further tells us that in “mathematics 
he early displayed an ability that bid fair, if he had continued his 
devotion to it, to place him among the foremost men of the day in 
that branch of science.” That he was, “in the opinion of all who 
knew him most fully, America’s best and soundest philologist,” we 
can easily believe ; he would haveranked among the bestand sounslest 
philologisis anywhere. The subjects treated of in this volume do not, 
however, all come under the head of philology; some of them have 
a fair claim to come under the head of history so called. How 
well Mr. Hadley could state and weigh the arguments on both 
sides of a question is very clearly shown in the tirst paper in the 
volume, headed the “ Ionians before the Ionian Migration,” in 
which he discusses the theory—the wild theory we were half 
tempted to call it—of Ernst Curtius about Ionian settlements in 
Asia Minor and elsewhere ages before any of the dates commonly 
given to the migration from European Greece to Asia Minor. On 
this matter we spoke our own mind at no great length when we 
reviewed the first volume of Curtius’s History. The paper, as here 
printed, consists of two—the first dated in 1856, soon after the first 
announcement of the theory of Curtius, the second in 1863, in which 
Mr. Hadley givesa summary of the controversy which the theory of 
Curtius has stirred up among the scholars of Germany. In this 
he states and balances the arguments on both sides with singular 
skill and fairness. Mr. Hadley’s own conclusions, thouyh they 
are not at all strongly expressed, seem to be distinctly opposed 
to the doctrine of Curtius. To our mind the theory seems 
to have nothing whatever to rest upon, and we read with creat 
delight the remarks of Gutschmid, in which, though perhaps, as 
Mr. Hadley says, put forth with a needless degree of fierceness, he 
makes -some good points against the theory of Curtius. Moreover 
Mr. Hadley well points out the way in which Curtius has changed 
his ground between the earlier and the later setting forth of his 
doctrine. To us it seems that—putting aside the supposed Eyyptian 
evidence till it is placed before us in some form which will bring it 
within the reach of Western historical criticism—all the appear- 
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ances which tell in favour of the Ionian theory of Curtius may be 
explained by the doctrine of the original and more distant kindred 
of the Greeks and the nations on the: other side of the Aygean. 
Miletus in the Homerie Catalogue appears as Carian, and the 
Carians appear as a people of barbarous tongue ; this is quite enough 
to show that Miletus was not inhabited by Ionians in any intelli+ 
gible sense-of that word; but it does not prove that the Carian 
occupants of Miletus were-as far removed from the Greeks as the 
Phcenicians, or even'as the Persians. If their tongue had parted 
off'so far that’‘they could not be understood in common discourse— 
that is, if they -differed only as-Englishmen, Danes, and High 
Germans, or as. Italians, Spaniards, Provencals, and !'renchmen— 
their | would certainly be set down in Greek phrase as 
barbarian. Yet the original kindred would be not the less a real 
one, and it would not the less have the real effect of making a 
fusion of conquerors: and. conquered more easy than if they had 
been utterly alien to one another. 

These two essays, which certainly have as good a right to be 
called historical as philological, are followed by some pieces more 
distinctly philological—“ On the Root prach in Greek,” “on the 
Greek Genitive as an Ablative Case,” “on Bekker’s digammated 
Homer.” The one on the root prach has chiefly to do with the 
remarkable Greek word Seozpézoc. Prach in Sanscrit is held to 
be a compound of pra and ich, and Mr. Hadley sees the actual 
process of this formation in the Greek zpoit and its cognates. He 
also sees in'Greek a solitary trace of the prach root in its com- 
— state, a cognate therefore of the Latin precor and procus, 

ld-English fregnan, High-Dutch fragen, &c. Myr. Hadley casts 
aside the old derivation which brings zpé7o0¢ from xpd and the 
root of ézoc, and follows Buttmann in deriving S:orpé7e from 
Sedc and zpizw, but from zpézw in a special sense in which it 
belongs to the prach root: It is, he allows, odd that a root which 
is so widely spread in the cognate languages should appear in 
Greek only in the shape of ‘a single compound, which, as we have 
it, must have been “formed after the Greek language had 
assumed its distinctive character.” He remarks that the accidental 
likeness between this zpézw and zpézw inits more common use may 
have helped to bring about the loss of the word in its rarer shape, 
and Mr. Hadley’s Celtic learning supplies him with a parallel from 
the history of the same root in the Irish language :— 

The Irish retains the root, but only in composition with a proper Irish 
prefix—a compound, therefore, which must have been formed after the lan- 
guage had assumed its distinctive character. From the Welsh it seems to 


have disappeared altogether. 
In the paper which Mr. Hadley has. given to DBekker's digam- 


mated Homer he goes very carefully through the various cases in 
which Bekker has introduced, or has declined to introduce, the 
lost consonant into the Homeric text. And thence he goes on to, 
discuss the other theories, not nearly so well known, by which 
other scholars, as George Curtius and Ahrens, have held that the 
diatus in Tlomer is sometimes caused by the loss of other letters 
besides the digamma, as « and another letter answering to the 
German. 7 or, the English. y consonant. But Mr. Iadley, after 
going through the examples quoted in behalf of these theories, 
rules that they are most rare and doubtful, while about the 
digamma there can be no doubt at all except as to particular cases 
of its use. Mr. Hadley then goes on to a paper as much musical as 
philological, “on Greek Rhythm and Metre,” and thence to the 
eternal controversies about Greek accents and Greek pronunciation. 
With regard to the last question, the essay dated in 1870 has chiefly 
to deal with a document referred to by Mr. A. J. Ellis as illus- 
trating the pronunciation of Greek in the tenth century. On this 
document, in which an attempt was made by an ancient Eng- 
lish, or more likely a Welsh, scribe, we said something in reviewing 
Mr. Ellis three years ago.* But it still seems to us strange that 
neither Mr. Ellis nor Mr. Hadley thought of comparing the Greek 
as written in Western characters by this unknown English or 
Welsh scholar with the Greek written in Western characters by 
the famous Liudprand. It is rather curious to see the way in 
which the ate menagth of Mr. Hadley’s mind, though he does 
not seem to have been very well versed in early English history, 
deals with Mr. Waring’s feeble treatment of the historical side of 
the question about this:document. Mr. Hadley pertinently asks 
what is the age of the manuscript. Mr. Waring says that it be- 
longs to the latter half of the tenth century, on this ground :— 
Now Mr. Waring observes that Eadgith, an Anglo-Saxon princess, 
married Otho I. of Germany in 930, and her son Otho IT. married Theo- 
phania, a Greek princess, in.g72. He supposes that “ at the court of Otho a 
constant connection was kept up with the Anglo-Saxons and the Greeks, and 
thus a means was. opened for the. priests of the former to receive some 
tincture of Hellenic letters. We therefore hardly be wrong,” he says, 
“in referring, such transcriptions to the latter part of the tenth century.” 
“ Eadgith, an’ Anglo-Saxon princess,” is not quite the way in 
which a man who-was much at: home in the tenth century would 
cS of one of the sisters of Glorious Zthelstan, and he exposes 
himself further. by faneying that Otto the Second was the son of 
his father's English:wife. It was a great law that no English- 
woman could be both’ the wife and mother. of an Emperor. 
getting the existence of ae Theodore, Mr. Waring argues 
that Englishmen of earlier days no opportunity of learning any 
Greek.. And to this he adds somethi Sank . the close connex- 
ion of Canute with Rome, and the subsequent. Norman. influence 
through Edward the Confessor,” as making “a later date almost 
impossible.” Mr. Hadley’s natural sense enabled him to say, 
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“These historical reasonings do not. seem to me to be very 
decisive,” but he does not ap to have known enough 
of early English history to put Mr. Waring’s confusions 
right. But he goes on to make some very valuable hints om: the 
way in which the Greek is expressed in this Le though at 
every step we lack the obvious comparison with Liudprand. Mr. 
Hadley is naturally surprised that the English p is never used for 
the Greek #, but if the manuscript be Welsh, this is at once ex- 
plained, as indeed Mr. Hadley himself remarks two pages after, 
when he seems inclined: to believe that the manuscript is Welsh. 
This was the suggestion of Mr. Haddan, and every time we think 
about the matter it comes more home to us that Mr. Haddan was 
right in this as in most other things. Mr. Hadley’s most curious 
remark is about the distinction which the scribe makes between 
v and «, of which he expresses v by y and by z% But he also ex- 
presses the Greek oc by y, which proves several things, as we 
remarked when we spoke about the matter three years ago. When 
this manuscript was written, oc and v must have been sounded 
alike; but they could not have been sounded as the Greeks sound 
them now, exactly the same as«. The sound which is doubtless 
meant is the German ii,a stage through which o and v would 
naturally pass on their road to the modern sound of «; and as 
Liudprand expresses v by y and o by 2%, we have a further argu- 
ment, first, that the change happened faster with o than it did 
with v, and, secondly, that this manuscript is older than Liud- 

rand, Nor does it make much difference that in the modern 

Velsh spelling the modern y has not the sound of ii—sometimes of 
English u, sometimes of ¢; for tho old Welsh spelling differs a 
good deal from the modern, and the 7 sound in the final syllables 
seems to show that the Welsh y has in those cases passed through 
the t stage. But the most curious thing of all is that Mr. Hadley 
here brings to bear certain statements of the old Greek grammarians 
by which it is plain that in the fourth century of our era o and v 
were sounded the same, and differently from « And more re- 
markably than all Mr. Hadley adds :— 


It is a curious fact that this pronunciation of ot apy among the 
Beeotians several centuries before the Christian era, as in TU¢ GAAve for 
Toig dAdowr, Furia for oixia, What adds to the wonder is, that the changes 
in at and + should have been likewise anticipated among the Boeotians: as 
in yodgraSn, Beeotic for yeaverSar; Beeotic for: size. The Becotians, 
baekward as their Athenians neighbors thought: them,.were certainly, as 
regards pronunciation, in advance of their age. 


a 


The next paper, headed “ Ross on Italicans and Greeks,” shows 
that Mr. Hadley, among his other gifts, was in no small degree 
master of the art of sarcasm. Professor Ross of Halle, well 
Inown as a traveller in Greece, writes as lately as 1856 a tract 
with the heading, “ Sprachen die Romer Sanskrit oder Griechisch?” 
The notion that nothing can simply be itself, but that everything 
must be “ derived” from something, the notion that the object of 
pom: oman Philology is to “ derive” Greek or anything else from 


Sanskrit, is one which we have always to be fighting against ; but 
we should hardly have looked for it, within the last twenty years,. 
in one who, like Professor Ross, certainly is a scholar in the 
narrower sense. But here is the case of such a one who, so short a 
timeago, wasnot satistied with the facts that the Romans spoke Latin, 
that Latin is a tongue akin both to the Greek and to the Sanskrit, 
but much more nearly akin to the Greek, but who mocks at any 
connexion with Sanskrit altogether, and seriously sets himself to 
prove that Latin is “ derived” from Greek, or rather that it is a 
corrupt dialect of Greek. Another doctrine of Professor Ross is 
that the modern Greek pronunciation is not only of the respectable 
antiquity which it undoubtedly is, but that itis a thing which has 
been unchanged from the beginning, and which Professor Ross 
thinks represents the pronunciation of Homer or of anybody 
before Homer. As for his Latin, Professor Ross believes that consul 
isa corruption of cipBovdoc, and jejunus of séZwvor, derivations 
which, as Mr. Hadley truly says, sound like burlesques invented 
by an enemy. But this last derivation leads the way for a skilful 
remark of Mr. Hadley that, while the Z in such a word as Zuyov 
could not possibly change into the j=y of jugum, the change the 
other way is very easy. Zvycy, of course, is a later form 
than the Latin jugum and our geoc, yoke, or joch. Yet it sounds 
strange in the middle of this to find such a sentence as the 
following :—‘ The Scottish bane is not necessarily derived from the 
English bone, in fact there is no reasonable doubt that both have 
arisen independently from the Anglo-Saxon bdn.” It is odd that 
Mr. Hadley should not have learned to speak of his own language in 
the same scientific way in which he speaks of all others. Yet there 
are several papers of a high kind on English matters in Mr. 
Hadley’s volume, some of them on subjects of which we have 
sometimes spoken ourselves, as several questions arising out of the 
great work of Mr. A, J. Ellis, and one on Mr. Manning's queer 
notions about the English genitive. There are also a good many 
shorter and more miscellaneous papers, one or two on Biblical 
subjects, and one or two containing good advice to the students of 
Yale College, especially the most sound and practical doctrine 
that those who read and write much ought to eat a good deal to 
make up. And he adds the no.less necessary rule that they ought 
also to take a good deal of exercise.. We can almost fancy that we 
see the results of an observance of these precepts in the manly and 
hearty tone of Mr. Hadley’s own writings. 
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CHATEAUBRIAND.* 
(First notice.) 


Ts literature of criticism is not generally so permanent as the 
literature of creation. Although quantities of novels and 
poems are published every year for which nobody but their 
authors woul predict any but the most ephemeral existence, still 
the novelist or poet who really possesses the gifts of nature which 
are necessary to good quality of workmanship has much better 
chances of duration than the critic of equal relative culture and 
capacity. Yet there is an art of criticism, the higher or highest 
art of criticism, which may produce a kind of literature that may 
survive at least the lifetime of its authors; and of all critics who 
have ever written upon their contemporaries, Sainte-Beuve pos- 
sessed in the highest degree the qualities which ensure the lasting 
esteem of the cultivated class. New editions of his writings will 
therefore probably continue to be published, until either the 
reading public so generally attains his level that he will ee no 
longer eminent, or else until new views of literature become 
fashionable, of a nature incompatible with continued deference to 
his own. It is difficult to believe that either of these contingen- 
cies can be very near. A critic of Sainte-Beuve’s combined 
delicacy and acuteness of perception is a rarer phenomenon in the 
intellectual world than a poet of t imaginative force; so that 
it is in the highest degree improbable that the public generally, 
even though taught by the critic himself, will ever arrive at an 
equality with him in this respect ; whilst, on the other hand, new 
fashions in literature, being, like all mere fashions, transitory, will 
not have time to overthrow a system of criticism that was simply 
a development of permanent good sense. The most serious danger 
to the duration of critical writings equal in quality to Sainte- 
Beuve’s is that the books and persons that formed their subjects 
may not continue for very long to attract the attention of pos- 
terity. This, however, is not likely to atfect the volumes before 
us, which relate to a personage of the greatest importance in the 
last generation, and to the interesting group of literary people who 
surrounded him. 

The origin of considerable undertakings may often be traced to 
some very trivial incident ; and Sainte-Beuve, in his introduction, 
tells a curious story about something that happened to him in 
Paris, and that led to a temporary exile in which he composed this 
essay, first delivered in the form of lectures to a class of students 
in Belgium. In October 1847 he occupied a lodging in the In- 
stitute, being one of the librarians of the Mazarine Library, and 
in this lodging he was troubled with a smoky chimney. To repair 
this chimney was the duty of the French Government, so Sainte- 
Beuve addressed himself to the Minister, the repairs were executed, 
and he thought no more of the matter. Then came the Revolution 
of 1848, and lists were made out, from the accounts of the pre- 
ceding régime, of people who had received public money. There 
was a rumour that Sainte-Beuve was one of these people—that he 
had received at various times sums of considerable importance. 
He denied this indignantly in the Journal des Débats, and did what 
he could to have the accusation put into a definite shape, with 
evidence. At the same time, and on account of this accusation, he 
resigned his place of librarian at the Mazarine. Now Sainte- 
Beuve had an enemy called Génin, and this M. Génin was con- 
vinced that an article of his had been refused by the Revue des 
Deux Mondes on account of Sainte-Beuve’s interference, so he 
spread the rumour about public moneys. At that time it was not 
easy for a man of letters to live in Paris by such labours as Sainte- 
Beuve’s, and therefore he went to Belgium, where he delivered 
the course of lectures which formed the basis of the work before 
us. The mystery of the public moneys was cleared up afterwards. 
All that could be brought forward in the way of definite evidence 
was this entry :—‘ M. Sainte-Beuve, 100 francs.” Suddenly he 
remembered the smoky chimney, which must have cost about that 
sum to cure its evil habit. And so, because a chimney smoked, 
Sainte-Beuve had been exposed to a calumnious accusation, had 
been obliged to make a public fuss about his honour, to resign his 
office of librarian, to go to Belgium, to deliver lectures; and if the 
chimney had not smoked, this book would never have been written. 
Such is the mystery of cause and effect in the affairs of men; but 
it is probable that, although smoky chimneys may have frequently 
interfered with the — of a good book, by spoiling temper 
and eyesight, they have never in any previous instance directly 
led to it. 

No one more than Sainte-Beuve recognized the necessity fora 
high court of appeal in matters of intellectual culture—some great 

rince, or circle, or an enlightened public opinion—and under the 

irectory there was no efficient influence of this kind. The 
turmoil of revolutions is hostile to the production of thoughtful or 
finished literature, and men hear only the echo of the great 
noise :— 

En somme, il ne se fit point, i] ne put point se faire de grandes ceuvres, de 

‘andes compositions littéraires durant les dix années ardentes de la 

évolution. La tribune eut ses moments de tonnerre et d’éclat, la scene 
eut ses soirées brillactes, comme la presse eut ses pamphlets du matin. Ces 
sortes d’cuvres n’excédent pas le degré de suite et d’attention. que per- 
mettent les circonstances. On peut avoir le Philinte de Fabre d’Eglantine, 
le vieux Cordelier de Camille Desmoulins, et méme |’ Agamemnon de Lemer- 
cier : on ne se met pas & écrire Esprit des Lois sous la Constituante ni 
sous le Directoire; ou si on se mettait a l’écrire, la plume tomberait des 
mains bien des fois, et il y aurait tel moment de désespoir oi l'on jetterait 
au feu le manuscrit. 


* Chateaubriand et son groupe liltéraire sous U Empire. Par Sainte-Beuve. 
Nouvelle édition. Paris: Lévy. 


Sainte-Beuve thought it ible for men absorbed in scientific 
pursuits to forget the tumult around them, and absorb themselves 
in labours having no reference to the events that take place upon 
the surface of the earth; but the writer deals with material too 
human in its nature for such isolation to be possible in his case; and 
he cannot write well whilst the great drama is being acted before 
his eyes—he must wait till the lava has cooled before he can 
employ it as material. After giving a list of the literary men of 
that time, he says that each of them lived (in his literature) from 
hand to mouth, improvising, and stitching together whatever was 
dictated by the spirit of party or by necessity :— 

Pour qu’une littérature ait de la vie avec ensemble et consistance, il faut 
une certaine stabilité non stagnante ; il faut, pour l’émulation, un cercle de 
juges compétents et d’élite, quelque chose ou quelqu’un qui organise, qui 
régularise, qui modére et qui contienne, que l’écrivain ait en vue et qu'il 
désire de satisfaire ; sans quoi il s’émancipe outre mesure, il se disperse et 
s’abandonne. Au dix-septiéme siécle on avait eu Richelieu ; on avait eu 
Louis XIV aidé de Boileau. Au dix-huititme siécle on avait la société, 
l'Opinion, cette reine d’alors. Les grands siécles littéraires ont toujours eu 
ainsi un juge, un tribunal dispensateur, de qui l’écrivain se sentait dépendre,. 
quelque balcon, ou pour parler comme La Bruyére, quelque balustre, duquel 
descendait la palme et la récompense. 

However, even in the Revolution itself some had hopes, which 
more recent experience has proved to be not altogether unfounded, 
that liberty might regenerate the arts and give them new life and 
vigour. Daunou made a speech in this sense, which Sainte- 
Beuve quotes with a note of his own, written in 1849, in which 
he expresses doubts about the compatibility of taste with liberty, 
and seems to prefer a certain restriction, believing even that the 
censure of the press, like rhyme, may be profitable to thought b 
hampering it, and forcing it to use a certain ingenuity by which it 
finds good things which in a time of perfect liberty it would never 
have troubled itself to seek for. In an appendix to this note 
(written much later) Sainte-Beuve, speaking only with reference 
to taste in literature, expresses the opinion that the restrictions of 
the Second Empire were decidedly favourable to certain writers, 
who, in consequence of it, were able to convey the impression that 
they would have displayed great talents if they had not been so 
much hampered, and he gives M. Prévost-Paradol as an example. 
This same Daunou, in reply to a deputation from the Institute, 
said that “iln’y a de génie que daus une me républicaine,’ which 
is exactly the reverse of what M. de Bonald asserted when he 
affirmed that the genius of letters could only come to perfection 
under a monarchy. Madame de Staél thought that the Revolution 
might ultimately enlighten a greater number of men, but that. 
during several years the vulgarity of language and manners must 
cause taste and reason to retrograde in many ways. Sainte-Beuve 
recognizes the justice of this apprehension, and regrets the tendency 
of modern writers (which springs from a commercial necessity) to 
look rather to the number don to the distinction of their readers, 
“de vouloir la grosse gloire plutét que la grande.” 

After the noise and discomfort of the Revolution, in which so 
many minds had been for long deprived of the tranquil enjoyment 
of their own ideal, Chateaubriand came with his imagination 
catholique and a certain charm which was exactly what the 
wearied souls of that time were hungering and thirsting for after 
the blood and dust of an unparalleled social convulsion. Sainte- 
Beuve calls both Fontanes and Chateaubriand “ des épicuriens qui 
avaient l'imagination catholique,” and headds,with great 
of human nature, cially of French human nature, “ Il y a des 
hommes qui ont ainsi l’imagination catholique indépendamment du 
fond de la croyance. Les pompes du culte, la solennité des fétes, 
Yharmonie des chants, l’ordre des cérémonies, l’encens, le rayon 
mystérieux du sanctuaire, tout cet ensemble les touche et les 
émeut.” Fontanes predicted the kind of writer who was destined 
to supply the peculiar need of the time. He suggested that a 
writer who would prove the utility of religious opinions ought to 
have a style worthy of the subject :— 

L’élévation et la sensibilité y domineraient, mais sans faste et sans effort. 
C’est la qu’on aimerait cette heureuse suite de mouvements et de raisonne- 
ments qui forme I’éloquence : car dans un tel ouvrage il faudrait tour a tour 
forcer la conviction et parler& I'enthousiasme. Le charme, qui persuade, y 
serait peut-étre plus nécessaire que la logique victorieuse, qui subjugue la 
raison, C’est donc & une ame douce, plutot qu’d une ame fitre, qu'il ap- 
— d’écrire sur les opinions religieuses. Ce livre important reste encore 

faire: il mérite un grand écrivain. ; 

The “grand écrivain” appeared in the person of Chateaubriand. 
As Vinet said of him, “ Aprés tant de dissertations et d’analyses, i] 
sentit qu’il fallait chanter,et il chanta ” :— 

Ii chanta [says Sainte-Beuve] les sujets éternels qu’une éclipse funebre 
avait trop longtemps voilés, que la persécution et le martyre avaient 
rajeunis—les pompes religieuses et sociales qu'il pews en les retracant, 
par la splendeur de ses tableaux, et sous lesquelles il introduisait (au risque 
d’en altérer l’esprit) je ne sais quoi d’ému, de sensible, et méme de troublant, 
qui les rendait plus mystérieuses encore et plus chéres. Il combina, par un 
mélange hardi et ob les contrastes choquaient moins qu’ils n’éblouissaient, 
la poésie de l’antiquité dont il était plein avec une poésie toute nouvelle du 
moyen-fge, et aussi avec une peinture merveilleuse des scénes naturelles 
immenses, auxquelles les derniers grands écrivains eux-mémes n‘avaient 
= accoutumé. Ce fond si dissemblable, et qui n’aurait point supporté 

e regard du froid examen, mais si admirablement revétu, saisit & l’instant 
les imaginations lassées et altérées, qui voulaient la fois retrouver, adorer 
ce qui leur était cher, et le retrouver cependant sous une forme légerement 
inconnue. De la son succés, qui donna le signal d’une renaissance, et qui 
ressemblait tout ensemble & une reprise de possession du passé, et a une 
marche en pompe vers l’avenir. 

The basis of Chateaubriand’s character, in what directly 
affected his literary career, appears to have been an incurable 
ennui. “ Je crois,” he said, “ que je me suis ennuyé dés le ventre 
de ma mére.” It was a sort of malady which became epidemic 
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amongst the élite of that time, especially amongst the younger 
and more sensitive. The French call it ln mal de René, Chace 
briand’s hero, but a similar state of feeling was experienced and 
ge by the author of Childe Harold. It was capable of 
fig y poetical expression, and was at that time taken to be 
nothing less than try itself. Byron and Chateaubriand were 
ts who found this tone a dominant tone to work in, 
use it gave full scope to dissatisfied aspiration, and to that 
vague “longing after the infinite” which even the most practical 
people experience when realities disappoint them. In external 
nature Byron found the vastness and monotony of the ocean an 
harmonious illustration of this spirit, whilst Chateaubriand found 
his illustration in the great forests of America. Both of them 
had, in addition to this perpetual ennui, a source of inspiration in 
the ardent sensuousness of youth. Sainte-Beuve believes, how- 
ever, that in the literature which Chateaubriand produced there 
exists a visible mark of decadence, not of personal but of general 
decadence, in the absence of interior harmony between what is 
really and what is only ostensibly the source of inspiration. For 
example, Chateaubriand goes to Jerusalem, and is supposed to go 
there to visit the holy places as a pilgrim, but he confessed later 
that he went in an entirely different spirit. He talks about 
leaving the port of Desdemona and Othello, which is his un- 
pilgrim-like manner of designating Venice, not to carry his 
repentance to the tomb of Christ, but in order to find the materials 
which might bring him fame, and through fame, love. There 
was a lady, it appears, in Spain, and this lady’s bower was the 
last stage of the = tedious course, and that which was 
oftenest in his thoughts. The project of playing upon people’s 
religious sensibilities in order, first to win a brilliant notoriety, 
and then, by means of that notoriety, to dazzle the minds of 
women, is a project strikingly incompatible with that singleness 
of moral and intellectual purpose which belongs to the ideal 
either of pilgrimage or of authorship. A desire for success with 
the fair sex was to the last one of the ruling motives of Chateau- 
briand, and it was this which made him so ill endure the idea of 
growing old. We cannot positively affirm, though we may 
imagine, how Byron would have supported the approaches of old 
age, but what we only guess in the case of Childe Harold, we 
know in the case of René :— 

Ceux qui l’ont connu savent qu’il n’a jamais pu se consoler de vieillir, 
qu'il n’y a jamais consenti ; ila = la vieillesse comme un simple affront, 
et nul n’a mené si bruyamment le deuil de la fuite de la jeunesse ; il était, 
& ce sujet, comme ces rois d’Asie qui, de colére, déchirent ae vétements. 


Sainte-Beuve thinks that the chemistry of Chuteaubriand’s 
nature was compounded of these elements :— 
dune part, l’ennui sauvage, avide, insatiable, comme base et comme fond; 
d’autre part, sillonnant ce vague ennui, l’éclair idéal, électrique, du désir ; 
et l’honneur seul, l’honneur chevaleresque, pour tenir et maitriser tout cela, 
This sentiment of honour in Chateaubriand was a tradition of the 
old French noblesse. Sainte-Beuve defines or describes it very 
accurately in a few words :— 

On est prodigue, libéral, plein d’éclat et de noblesse; on s’expose, on se 
sacrifie un moment; mais a ce prix on se passe bien des passions et tous 
ses caprices. Du moins il y a la un ressort puissant, quelque chose qui se 
révolte contre toute lacheté, contre toute cupidité sordide, contre toute 
bassesse. Dans un temps dont M. Royer-Collard disait : “ L’abaissement 
éclate de toutes parts,” il y a la du moins quelque chose qui ne vous 
rabaisse pas. 

Add to these characteristics an immense imaginative energy, with 
a remarkable literary power that captivated great multitudes of 
readers, and you have what was most essential in the nature of 
Chateaubriand. His words fixed themselves and produced lastin 
effects :—“‘ Ses paroles ont avec elles un mordant qui les grave; i 
a ce genre d’amertume qui accompagne la force.” He had an 
intense sense of some aspects of external nature, which in his day 
was nearly new in French literature, and he made a great lite 
discovery, that of the vast solitudes of Transatlantic forests. This 
delight in the grandeur of wild nature seldom, however, long 
survives the period of early manhood, unless sustained, as it was 
in the case of De Saussure, by persistent scientific studies, or else, 
as in that of professional landscape-painters, by an interest in 
the. endless problems of art. Several years after Atala was 
written, Chateaubriand travelled in Italy, and perceived that his 
feeling for the sublimity of external nature had lost much of its 
early yoyo Writing to his friend M. de Fontanes, he ex- 
pressed this difference as he felt it, and the passage is worth 
quoting for the light it throws upon a change which had been 
observed in others, but which is peculiarly interesting in Chateau- 
briand, who had gone much further than most of his contem- 
poraries in the landscape-enthusiasm of the age :— 

Aujourd’hui je m’apercois que je suis beaucoup moins sensible & ces 

es de la nature; je doute que la Cataracte de Niagara me causat la 
méme admiration qu’autrefois. Quand on est trés-jeune, la nature muette 
parle beaucoup; il y a surabondance dans l'homme ; tout son avenir est 
devant lui ; il espere communiquer ses sensations au monde et il se nourrit 
de mille chiméres. Mais dans un age avancé, lorsque la perspective que 
nous avions devant nous passe derri¢re, que nous sommes détrompés sur 
une foule d’illusions, alors la nature seule devient plus froide et moins 
parlante ; les Jardins parlent peu. Pour que cette nature nous intéresse 
encore, il faut qu'il s'y attache des souvenirs de la société: nous nous 
suffisons moins & nous-mémes ; la solitude absolue nous pése, et nous avons 
besoin de ces conversations qui se font le soir & voir busse entre les amis, 


Chateaubriand’s manner of composition was exactly the opposite 
of Wordsworth’s, for he could only work or compose whilst 
tctually holding the pen between his fingers. He said himself 
that he never even thought about his writings when not seated 


| athis desk. However, when he did sit down, it was fora long 


sitting, often for a sitting of twelve or fourteen hours at a stretch. 
Sainte-Beuve accounts for this by the nature of Chateaubriand’s 
intellectual performance, in which there was no continuous de- 
velopment of reasoning. His lite work was nothing but a 
series of recommencements, brilliant, but broken. There was no 
regular flow of discourse, but only a multitude of sparks. Sainte- 
Beuve appears to think that a more continuous mental process 
would have been apt to go on of itself at other times also. 
Rousseau, on the other hand, said that he never was able to com- 
pose pen in hand, but wrote in his own brain when he walked 
out in the woods, or lay in bed during long sleepless nights. 
Chateaubriand read largely, but with a view to his own subse- 
quent literary performances, not simply for reading’s sake. He 
had not the serious qualities of the historian, but possessed one 
quality, valuable above all others to a man of letters, which 
oubert well defined in a letter to Madame de Beaumont :— 

Ce livre-ci (Atala) n’est point un livre comme un autre. Son prix ne 
dépend point de sa matiére, qui sera cependant regardée par les uns comme 
son mérite, et par les autres comme son deéfaut ; il ne dépend pas méme de 
sa forme, objet plus important, et ou les bons juges trouveront peut-étre & 
reprendre, mais ne trouveront rien a désirer. Pourquoi? Parce que, pour 
étre content, le goit n’a pas besoin de trouver la perfection. Jly a un 
charme, un talisman qui tient aux doigts del’ouvrier. It l'aura mis par- 
tout, parce qu'il a tout manié, et partout ot sera ce charme, cette empreinte, ce 
caractére, la sera aussi un plaisir dont lesprit sera satisfait, Je voudrais 
avoir le temps de vous expliquer tout cela, et de vous le faire sentir pour 
chasser vos poltronneries; mais je n’ai qu'un moment & vous donner 
aujourd’hui, et je ne veux pas différer de vous dire combien vous étes peu 
raisonnable dans vos défiances. Le livre est fait, et conséquent le moment 
critique est passé. Il réussira, parce qu’il est de ? Enchanteur. 

The italics in this quotation are Sainte-Beuve’s, who fully 
endorses the opinion of Joubert, and adds to it in a note a passa 
from Eugéne Delacroix (the painter), who said that nature had 
iven to each special talent a peculiar talisman of its own. Sainte- 
uve says that without talisman there is no charm, and that 
when this is wanting there may he labour, effort, merit, whatever 
belongs to criticism, but there is neither magic nor poetry. Here 
he touches upon what most deeply concerns all workers in the 
higher literature, and all artists whatever. Have they the ¢alis- 
man? this, for them, is the main question. If they have it, the 
world will pardon many deficiencies and many inaccuracies, but 
if they have it not they labour vainly. What the talisman pre- 
cisely is it might be more difficult to define, for it is a thing to be 
felt rather than explained ; but it clearly indicates sympathy, and 
a certain strength of imagination, working in harmony with some 
strength of feeling in the public that desires a high excitement. 
We must not forget that the talisman depends for its magical effects 
quite as much upon the state of the public mind as on the mind 
of the magician himself. Chateaubriand was fortunate in having 
the talisman, but he was fortunate also in a public which eagerly 
desired the very kind of excitement he was able to produce. Great 
numbers of his countrymen longed for certain emotional conditions 
from which the Revolution had severed them, and the writings of 
Chateaubriand gave them the emotion which they needed. To 
us, who read the Génie du Christianisme with other eyes, it may 
be not pny | conceivable that it brought so much consolation to 
a weary and hardly-used race of men. But so it was. The book 
came to them like an angel’s gift, and they exalted the giver of 
it toa level with the great religious and moral benefactors of 
mankind. He lived to see the fading of some of these illusions, 
yet he always bore, and has left behind him, one of the most famous 
names in literature. 


THE SPEAKER’S COMMENTARY.* 


> our last notice of this work little progress has been 
made towards its completion. One more volume indeed has 
appeared, bringing down the Commentary to the Song of Solomon. 
But it is to be feared that the Revision of the Text at the hands 
of the two “ Companies” will be presented to the public before the 
Speaker's Commentary is finished. 

We had occasion, in speaking of the second volume of this 
series, to call attention to the marked superiority of the critical 
matter supplied by Canon Rawlinson of Canterbury over the con- 
tributions of some of his colleagues in the work of exegesis. The 
whole of the third volume, which we now proceed to notice, is by 
the hand of the same competent scholar and critic. We find no 
reason to alter our former favourable judgment after considering 
the introductory essays and the running annotations which Mr. 
Rawlinson has provided for the Second Book of the Kings, the 
First and Second Book of the Chronicles, and the Books of Ezra, 
Nehemiah, and Esther. Once more, however, we have to renew 
our complaint of the dryness and poverty of spiritual interpretation 
in this Commentary asa whole. It will continue to be a book of 
some permanent value, to be consulted in cases of obscurity in 
difficult passages ; though, as a devotional guide, helping the reader 
to the deeper senses and inner life of the Scriptures, it is alto- 
gether useless. But what is really wanted, and what this Com- 
mentary was intended (as we imagine) to supply, is an explana- 
tion for popular use of the general scheme of the written 
Revelation as a whole, interpreted by the oie key to Scripture— 


* The Holy Bible according to the Authorized Version (A.D. 1611) ; with 
an Explanatory and Critical Commentary, and a Revision of the 


rans- 
lation, by Bishops and other Clergy of the Anglican Church. Edited by 
F. C. Cook, M.A., Canon of Exeter. Vol. IlI. 2 Kings—Esther. 


London: John Murray. 1873. 
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namely, the Person and Office of the Messiah. For anything of 
this sort the reader will look to these sin vain. Take, for 
instance, the two Books of the Kings. They are treated solely as 
dry historical annals. But a very thoughtful living theologian, 
Mr. Andrew Jukes—who is, we believe, a Nonconformist—has 
published, under the title of The Mystery of the Kingdom, a much 
more profound view of the religious value of these historical books, 
which is not even noticed by the commentators whose joint work 
is now before us. 

Canon Rawlinson is most in his element, we think, when he 
eo bear on the sacred text the results of his own and his 
brother's distinguished historical and linguistic scholarship in the 
fields of Oriental literature. We turned with interest to see what 
reference would be made to the famous Moabite Stone discovered 
in 1869, in connexion with the Mesha, mentioned in the third 
chapter of 2 Kings. An “additional note,” on the bearing of 
this Moabite stone upon the Jewish history, did not disappoint us. 
It would have been well perhaps if Mr. Rawlinson had given the 
text of the Moabite inscription, or at least some exact reference to 
where it might be found. But the absence of exact reference is 
one of the most conspicuous defects of the Speaker's Commentary. 
There was great value in the books of older scholars in the list 
always given of the particular editions of all the works quoted or 
referred to. A book is almost useless to students which does not 
give — references. In the place before us Mr. Rawlinson sets 
out fairly the arguments for the two possible dates of the Moabite 
inscription, without telling us which of the two he himself adopts. 
But he sums up ably the points established and the doubtful con- 
clusions suggested by the inscription. Among the former the two 
most remarkable, excepting, of course, the value of the incidental 
testimony to the Scripture history, are the facts that the God of 
the Israelites was known to the ‘Moabites under the quadriliteral 
name which we pronounce “ Jehovah,” and that there was a sanc- 
tuary of the true God at Nebo, in the Trans-Jordanic territory, 
where sacred “ vessels” were used in His service and worship. 
We agree with Mr. Rawlinson in his conclusion that this remark- 
able inscription does not prove that the Moabites had at any time 
made any considerable progress in civilization or in intellectual 
culture. We may here point out another confirmation of the 
Hebrew records by contemporary history, in the fact, first noticed 
by the present commentator, that the only record of that “ war of 
independence” in which Naaman (2 Kings, v. 1) became distin- 
guished is supplied by the Assyrian monuments. A very valuable 
note, from the acquaintance which it shows with the Assyrian 
monumental records, is appended to 2 Kings, xv. 19, the passage 
in which the first mention occurs in Scripture of Assyria as an 
aggressive power. The monuments of Nineveh are also made of 
great use in illustrating the military preparations of Sennacherib 
against Hezekiah. 

Leaving questions the interest of which is mainly historical, we 
notice much to commend in Canon Rawlinson's scattered notes 
on the character and work of the prophet Elisha. We regret that 
he did not combine in one dissertation his view of this prophet’s 
life and mission. But ifthe notes on the chapters which relate 
his history are read consecutively—which few, we fear, are likely 
to do—a very lifelike picture of the prophet will be obtained. For 
— the “ double portion ” of his master’s spirit which Elisha 
prayed for is well explained. Then there is a valuable hint, from 
the history of the Shunamite, that the prophet must have main- 
tained services on Mount Carmel, “new moons and 
sabbaths,” for the benefit of those who were still faithful in the 
northern kingdom. Again, we notice a sensible note on the 
“trivial character” of some of Elisha’s miracles, which we may 
perhaps advantageously transcribe :— 

We are apt not to be satisfied unless there is clearly seen by us to be a 
“dignus vindice nodus” in each case of miraculous interposition. But we 
really know very little as to the laws which govern the exercise of miraeu- 
lous powers, where such powers have been committed by God to a mere 
mortal. It is possible that they may sometimes, like natural gifts, be so 
much under their possessor’s control that he can exercise them or not exer- 
ise them at And it may depend on his discretion whether they 
are exercised in important cases only or in trivial cases also. Elisha had 
evidently great kindness of heart. He could not see a grief without wishing 
to remedy it. And it seems as if he had sometimes used his miraculous 
power in pure good nature, when no natural way of remedying an evil pre- 
sented i 

We proceed to notice some improved translations—but there are 
few of them. Such, for instance, is the speech of Hazael, “ But 
what is thy servant, this dog, that he should do this great thing,” 
which has quite a different meaning from that given by the common 
rendering. Such again: is the description of Elisha’s long and 
meaning look at Hazael which detected the guilty thought in the 
King’s mind. “ Elisha settled his countenance and set it (towards 
Hazael) till he (Hazael) was ashamed.” Then again we find many 
apt illustrations from Oriental manners and customs. Thus 

ezebel “ put her eyes in antimony,” which is the literal rendering 
of the words translated “painted her face.” So when Ahaziah’s 
brethren were slain “at the pit of the shearing-house,” properly 
“at the well of Beth-Eked,” we are reminded that, as at the 
massacre of Mizpah mentioned by Jeremiah, and at that of Cawn- 
pore in our own recent Indian history, a well furnished a 
convenient receptacle for the murdered victims. We have no 
— = Canon Rawlinson’s statesmanlike sketch of Jehu’s 
and policy, nor for an able note in which he disposes of 
all the fanciful books written to identify the lost Ten Tribes with 
any existing race or body of persons as nothing better than “ inge- 
nious exercitations,” 


The Introductory Remarks on the Books of the Chronicles are very 
masterly. The author is inclined to prefer to the common title the 
LXX. title of Paraletpomena, or “ Things Omitted.” He considers 
that these books were written by Ezra after the Return from the 
Captivity ; not however merely or chiefly to supply what had been 
left out in Samuel or the Kings, but rather “with an immediate 
practical object, that of meeting the peculiar difficulties of his own 
day.” Accordingly, he calls attention throughout to the Levitical 
spirit shown by the author. In other words, the main object of 
these books was to instruct the returned Israelites in the routine 
and meaning and political, as well as religious, value of the Temple 
Services. It is high but deserved praise to say of this partic 
Introduction that it tells the reader pretty nearly all that he wants 
to know as to the authorship, date, and purpose of these books, 
The text of the Chronicles is corrupt, and the meaning often 
obscure ; but they are of great interest and value. It is a very great 
advantage to church-goers that the New Lectionary of the Church of 
England has selected for public reading several chapters from these 
somewhat undervalued books. For instance, much additional infor- 
mation is given in 1 Chron. xxi. as to David’s numbering of the 
people and its consequences, and as to the sacrifice at the thresh- 
ing-floor of Araunah, otherwise Ornan. There is a whole mine of 
buried knowledge as to ancient music in the fifteenth chapter of 
the First Book, which describes David's ordinances for the choral 
worship of the Tabernacle and the Temple. Mr. Rawlinson has 
not brought any special technical Sieies to bear on this sub- 
ject; but it would reward, we are convinced, the research of a 
competent musician. We do not find that in the following 
volume the musical directions in the headings of the Psalms receive 
any adequate explanation. Mr. Rawlinson, in commenting upon 
the skill of Hiram of Tyre, who was sent to Solomon for the 
building of the Temple, aptly compares with his versatility in art 
the examples of Theodore, the Samian, in early history, and of 
Michael Angelo in more modern times. There can be no doubt 
that no artist can be of the highest force whose skill is restricted 
to one branch of art only. 

There is much that is of great interest and value in 
Mr. Rawlinson’s annotations on the short books of Ezra, 
Nehemiah, and Esther. But we demur to a note on Ezra vi. Io, 
in which “the sacrifices of sweet sayour” are explained as pro- 
bably meaning nothing but offerings of incense. Surely the 
animals mentioned in the preceding verse, together with wheat, 
salt, wine, and oil, which the decree of Darius ordered to be pro- 
vided day by day for the burnt-otierings, points out that the passage 
refers to the burnt-ofierings, and meat-oiferings, and peace-otierings 
of the Law. Does not Mr. Rawlinson remember that sin-offerings 
and trespass-ofierings were the only ones which were not sacrifices 
“ of sweet savour”? We notice, on Ezra vii. 6, a valuable note on 
the scribes, of whom we read so much in the Gospels. Our com- 
mentator thinks that the professional scribes, who were students, 
interpreters, and copyists of the Law, did not exist as a class till 
after the Captivity, when it became of importance to retain a 
knowledge of the old dialect then beginning to disappear in 
common speech. An acute note on Nehemiah ii. 19, wherein 
“Geshem the Arabian ” is mentioned as an ally of Sanballat and 
Tobiah, reminds us that the recent discovery of the fact that 
Sargon peopled Samaria in part with an Arab colony explains the 
presence of a man of that nationality among the enemies of the 
returned Hebrews. 

We note, in conclusion, two valuable appendices on certain 
Persian words in Ezra and in Esther. Mr. Rawlinson identities 
the Akhasverosh (Ahasuerus) of Ezra with the Persian 
Khshayarsha, which the Greeks and Romans abbreviated into 
Xerxes. The name Esther, which some have tried to connect with 
the Greek asr40, a star, seems rather to be the Persian equivalent 
of Hadassah, the Hebrew word for myrtle, and thus to answer to 
the Greek name poipric. 

The following volume, the fourth, which contains Job, the 
Psalms, the Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and the Canticles, is the work 
of several writers. We hope to recur to it on a future occasion. 


SCOTCH SONG AND SCOTCH CHARACTER.* . 
F Professor Clark Murray wished to sey anything of interest 
about the ballads of Scotland, it is a pity that he allowed 
himself to be trammelled by the conditions of the St. Andrew’s 


mee poetry, and the poetry only slightly reacts upon the genius. 


istorieal ballads, for instance, telling of the exploits of patriots, 


* The Ballads and Songs of Scotland. By J. Clark Murray. London: 
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Society of Glasgow. It seems that the Society offered a prize for 
an essay about the effects of the Scottish ballads on the character 
of the people. Now no one can be better aware than Dr. Clark 
Murray that national songs have a very moderate influence on 
| national character. It is the genius of a people that produces its 
| keep up a spirit of = manna om the tragoudias of 
| the Romaic klephts foster hatred of the Turk and of the tourist, 
| just as “ Scots wha hae wi’ Wallace” refreshes the Caledonian’s con- 
| tempt for the cockney. In the same way ballads of superstition 
aid the survival of primitive beliefs. The Nereids might have beer, 
forgotten in Greece, the fairies in Tweeddale, if popular songs had 
not kept them alive in the popular memory. Again the drinking 
chants in which Scotland is so rich do much to benefit the revenue, 
| || 
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and to stereotype the national love of whisky. Buttheseinfluences, 
in spite of Fletcher of Saltoun’s “very wise man,” who was so 
anxious to make the ballads of a nation, is nearly all that 
popular song sses. The Scot is patriotic, superstitious, thirsty, 
sometimes sentimental, and these qualities produced the Scotch 
ballads, and the ballads rather help to keep the qualities 
in high esteem. And that is almost all that needs to be said 
on the subject. Dr. Clark Murray admits this:—“ A certain 
type of character, for example, cannot be due to the agency of 
the people’s songs alone, for the people’s songs are, in the first 
instance, due to its character.” And here is the ground of our 
complaint against Dr. Murray. He has made the limits imposed 
on him by the St. Andrew's Society of Glasgow an excuse for 
writing a book which far outruns these limits, without adding 
anything to our knowledge on disputed points of ballad lore. The 
antiquity of the Scottish folk-songs, the manner of their produc- 
tion, the kind of society from which they sprang, the changes 
which oral tradition has produced in their original forms, their re- 
lation to the ballads of other countries are all matters which Dr. 
Murray leaves obscure. He thinks that he is debarred from the 
use of the comparative method bythe very nature of his task: —‘ In 
order to estimate the amount of the influence which the songs of 
Scotland have been exerting on the life of her people, it is not 
necessary to hazard any comparison between these songs and those 
of any other country, even though such a comparison need not be 
dreaded by the most patriotic Scotsman.” It would do the most 
patriotic Scotsman no harm to learn that other nations possess a 
volume of popular song much fuller, more graceful, and more 
musical than his own. And it is only by finding out in what 
respects Scotch ballads agree with and differ from the poetry of 
other nations that he can discover in what way they may have 
helped to produce that fine flower, the Scotch national character. 
t has long been known, if we may attempt the comparison which 

Dr. Murray neglects, that many traditional Scotch ballads have 
counterparts in the popular literature of Denmark, of Germany, 
and of France. Thus Gérard de Nerval has printed a French 
ballad identical with the Scottish “‘ Water o’ Wearies Well,” and a 
similar story occurs in the folk-songs of the Provencal patois. The 
Scotch “ Earl of Mar’s Daughter ” is also found among the ballads 
of the Champagne country. These resemblances, and others of the 
same sort, of course prove little, as there was constant intercourse 
between Scotland, Denmark, and France in the middle ages, and 
one country might borrow tales and songs from another. But 
it becomes a different question when we find the inhabitants of 
modern Greece in possession of a body of song of which the Scot- 
tish ballads seem only echoes and ents. Few peoples are 
more remote from each other in every way than those of Greece 
and Scotland. The peasantry of the latter country, as Principal 
Shairp recently observed, owe many sterling and disagreeable 
qualities to the unflinching east wind of their native hills. Stern, 
cautious, little addicted to music or to the dance on the vil 
green, no rustics could be less like that Otaheitan shepherd whose 
elegant existence was free from all v associations because there 
were no sheep in Otaheiti. The Greek peasant, on the other hand, 
is the most picturesque being that the tourist can encounter. His 
life, if we may trust travellers like Von Schmidt and Mr. Tozer, 
is a perpetual idyllic opera. There is no event which he 
does not celebrate by song and dance. When he leaves his 
home he dances at his relations if they have been disagreeable, 
and sings rural satires about their conduct, and when he is 
married his friends favour him with a genuine epithalamium. 
When he is dying he chants a death-song, like Grettir or 
Gunnar in Icelandic story, and when he is slain his widow 
calls for vengeance in a dirge. In fact the modern Greek 
seems to display survivals of that rather early stage of culture 
when man, as Mr. Darwin thinks, had learned to sing, but had not 
get quite so far as to speak. Now the point which Dr. Clark 

urray would have found not uninstructive, if he had “ hazarded 
a comparison ” between Greek and Scotch folk-songs, is this—that 
the ballads of these two races, so widely separated at present in 
character and customs, are essentially identical. National song 
then can have but little to do with moulding national character. 
We go on to establish the position of the sameness of Greek and 
Scotch folk-songs. 

When the a Government, in 1852, appointed a Com- 
mission to search for the scattered remains of French popular 
poetry, M. Ampére issued instructions which are valuable for our 

urpose. He said that the genuine folk-song always presented the 
‘ollowing features :—“ The use of assonance instead of rhyme, the 
brusque character of recital, the textual repetition, as in Homer, of 
the speeches of the characters, the constant use of certain numbers, 
as three and seven, and the way in which gold and silver are 
lavished on the commonest articles of everyday use.” Now all 
these notes are common to the Romaic and the Scotch ballads. 
In both we hear of knives, shipmasts, horses’ shoes, chairs and 
tables, made of gold. Talking birds are part of the machinery of 
both, the omniscient “ popinjay ” who always “ up and spoke” is 
akin to the rpia rovAdma, the three birds who generally introduce 
the story in the tragoudias collected by Fauriel, Passow, and Le 
Grand. And the very plots of the narrative ballads are sometimes 
the same. In both countries rose and briar mingle their boughs above 
the graves of lovers ; and in both identical and non-Christian views 
prevail as to the state of the dead. The spectral lover in the Scotch 
“Proud Lady Margaret” is another form of the ghostly brother in 
the “ Night Ride,” which answers in Greece to Lenore’s death ride in 
Germany. Thus of the four classes into which Dr. Clark Murray 


divides Scotch ballads, the superstitions are akin to those of 
Greece, the plots of several of the romantic legends are the same, 
the spirit of the Border warlike ballads and of the tic tra- 
goudtas are identical. As to love songs, the Greek, as might be 
expected, are distinguished by Oriental imagery, and by a curious 
exotic languor. The Calédonian lover says 
I’m young and stout, my Marion, 
Nane dances like me on the green ; 
And gin ye forsake me, Marion, 
I'll e’en gae draw up wi’ Jean. 
This is practical, and very unlike the Greek Iannoula, who sings 
how she chose a dying lover “that is not long for love and me.” 
But, except in matters of taste like this, the character of Greek 
and Scotch ballads is as similar as the character of Ettrickdale 
shepherds and Spartan peasants is different. 
he fact is that ballads, like to all 
races. They point to a primitive “solidarity of the peoples,” 
Which did not in strikes, "but in 
traditions and innocent beliefs and festivals. There is a common 
basis, there are common “ notes” of popular poetry in Scotland, 
in Brittany, as M. Luzel’s collection shows, in Denmark, in Servia, 
and in Greece. Differences of sentiment occur; there is a Scotch 
homeliness in the ghosts who say 
farewell to the bonny maid 
That tends our mother’s fire; 
and there is a curious relenting in the Scotch hardness when Edom 
o’ Gordon thinks 
I might have spared that bonny face 
To have been some man’s delight. 
Such traits have a literary interest, but on the whole the 
comparative study of popular songs has a different charm. They 
are the spontaneous voice of the unlettered people, uttered in 
moments of excitement, as when the dead are lamented in dirges, 
or stories are told in rough verse to the tune of dances in the open 
air. “This poesie,” said Puttenham, in 1589, “is more ancient 
than the artificiall of the Greeks and Latines, coming by instinct 
of nature, and used by the savage and uncivil, who were before 
all science and civilitie.” Ballad fragments out of this stage of 
peasant life survive in countries where song is silent, and dance 
rohibited by the Kirk, and they prove that even in Scotland rural 
Fife was once idyllic. Some of the pretty dances and burdens of 
Scotch children are also relics of the age when “wenches 
and damosels,” as Gawain Douglas says, “ sang ring dances, 
leades, and roundes.” The Reformation and the east wind have 
long ago put a stop to such practices. But for all that the interest of 
Scotch ballads is not the influence which they exerted on the Scotch 
character, but the proof which they afford that the country was once 
“merrie Scotland.” The Scotch, too, had once their dances in the 
free air, their gatherings to welcome May, and wanderings through 
the woods on Midsummer night. Life did not lack the innocent 
pleasures which under sunnier skies it still affords. 

It would be scarcely possible to guess this from the more 
artificial and rather pedantic Scotch strains which Miss Aitken 
has collected for a new volume of the Golden Treaswry series. 
These are the effusions of Hogg, Tamahill, Balloon Tytler, “an 
obscure, tippling, but extraordinary body,” and other choice spirits. 
Miss Aitken has not been very successful in the task of selection. 
Some of the songs, as those by Montrose and Ayton, are couched 
not in the Scotch tongue, but in the English dialect. Others per- 
haps are only too Scottish :— 

At thorny dike, and birken tree, 
We'll daff, and ne’er be weary O ; 
They'll seug ilk ée frae you and me, 
y ain kind dearie, O. 
Such verses require to be rendered with the same spirit as Mr. 
James Binnie showed in his song about the “ Laird o’ Cockpen.” 
The songster must “ toss sm aes bob to one man, and wink to 
another,” to enable the Southron to take the points of his lyric. 
The Northern melodies which can do without such assistance have 
already appeared in Mr. Palgrave’s Golden Treasury. What. 
reason can there be for reprinting 
Ah sic’ a , 
Ah sic’ a 
Ah sic’ a vumphing, 
About the little hare ? 
And we wonder what Miss Aitken means by this remarkable 
sentence in her introduction :— 

In Part I. are such songs as are devoid, or almost devoid, of the comic 
element—namely, serious love-so' the most part lyrical, what Words- 
worth would call “Songs of the Affections,” an unsuitable name here, 
however, the Scotch being by nature a taciturn people, and mere affection 
seldom tempting them to sing. 

Songs are generally “for the most lyrical,” and it is 
to authority for love one of the affec- 
tions, except in Scotland. The Scotch, th taciturn, are 
amorous ; not like the Dutch, of whom Mrs. Aphra Behn’s bio- 
gra — “Ye may think that a Dutchman cannot love.” 
Perhaps Miss Aitken means that mere aflection, without a tocher 
or dower, cannot make a Scotsman sing; and indeed there is a 
deal of reference to tochers in the serious leve songs of this 
ugal race. Probably it is not Miss Aitken’s fault that she has 
not made a very attractive volume out of the choice lyrics of the 
North. What can be done with a nation one of whose choice 
lyrics is all about “ yumphing”? The good Scotch songs, 
exclusive of Burns’s attempts, could be compressed into a v 
tiny volume indeed. About most of the lyrics reprinted here it 
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might be said “ they have been done in a corner,” the poet's corner 
of some local journal. Perhaps Scotch patriotism would have 
done well to leave them there. 


THE SANDWICH ISLANDS AND NORTH CALIFORNIA.* 


HE shores and islands of the Pacific Ocean, though se- 
rated from each other by vast intervals, are in these 
days linked together by many ties of commerce and coloniza- 
tion, and seem likely to be either occupied by English com- 
munities or subjected to the influence of nations speaking the 
English tongue. The American Union exerts a predominating in- 
fluence in the North Pacific; while the South Pacific, including 
both Australasia and the ports of our South American trade, sees a 
good deal more of the British flag. Our mercantile intercourse 
with China and Japan is indeed carried on by a different route. It 
does not swell the main traffic across the Pacific north of the line; 
but our new Pacific mail route from New South Wales and New 
Zealand now strikes San Francisco instead of Panama. The Chinese 
emigration, one of the most —— ncies of industrial pro- 
gress in that hemisphere, has affected California more largely than 
Australia; but its movement to our southern colonies may yet be 
increased by a judicious and liberal policy. In the meantime, the 
Sandwich or Hawaiian Isles, forming a halfway station between 
Asia and North America, have become a kind of ward or appren- 
tice to the United States. This has been brought about, without 
any political dependence, by social and commercial influences, and 
in the first instance by missionary preachers and schools, The 
prospects of Hawaiian civilization, some fifty years ago by 
the agents of Christian philanthropy from New England, are, there- 
fore, a topic of natural concern to Mr. Nordhoff’s fellow-citizens at 
Brooklyn and Boston. In their minds, too, this subject is readily 
associated with that of his reports on California, Oregon, Wash- 
ington Territory, and British Columbia, the western coast regions 
of their own continent. It is worth while for us to comprehend 
this lo-American outlook over the western oceanic world. 

The first half of Mr. Nordhoff’s book is a pleasant description 
of the island group, consisting of four or five larger and half a 
dozen smaller isles, now commonly known by the name of the 
largest, Hawaii, which was formerly spelt Owhyhee. Mr. Nordhoff 
seems to have visited. the islands with a small party of friends 
from New York for personal recreation and instruction. They had 
ample leisure, of which they made an active and intelligent use. 
They enjoyed the mild climate, a perpetual summer tempered by 
the winds of the ocean. They ired the bold and varied 
scenery of volcanic formation, with striking contrasts of rich 
verdure and cliffs or beds of lava thrown up by subterranean 
fires. They inspected the active volcano of Kilauea, with its 
terrific lakes of molten lava, a a wide. Here the grey 
surface of the liquid mass is seen rippled by red circles of fire, 
heaving in the centre and bursting its crust, at intervals of a 
minute, and tossing a fiery wave to the height of thirty feet. This 
was its state in March 1873, but the aspects of the Hawaiian 
voleanic phenomena are different in other months or years. The 
, sen crater of Kilauea, within which the twin lakes above 

escribed have their place, is nine miles in circumference, and a 
thousand feet deep. tt was till lately roofed over with a sort of 
immense piecrust, which suddenly fell in with a crash. The ex- 
tinct crater of Haleakala is twice as deep and thrice aslarge. The 
shore of Puna for seventy miles is strewn, or rather heaped, 
with lava blocks, through which a horse-path is beaten for the 
traveller. Lava bubbles and hollow cones of cinders are found stand- 
ing here and there. The volcanic mountains of Mauna Loa and 
Mauna Kea rise to 14,000 feet, but with a gradual swelling ascent, 
and there are no sharply outlined summits. Snow lies upon the 
highest ri In each of the principal islands a surprising 
difference of climate as moisture between the windward 
and leeward sides is ca by the Pali, lofty and compact moun- 
tain — which exclude the trade-wind vapours from the 
western shores. 


The extent of land available for either agricultural or pastoral 
uses is very limited. Deep gorges and narrow valleys, shut in by 
the mountains, with but a few acres of level bottom, contain the 
little plots of ground which are planted with taro, a wholesome 
esculent root. The taro field needs culture under water, like a 
rice-field. This root is baked and beaten into a mash called poi, 
which is the common food of the people, but rice is also eaten. 
Sugar plantations have employed some foreign skill and capital ; 
but the want of a convenient market has deprived the owners of 
adequate —_— Both cotton and coffee have usually suffered 
from blight and caterpillar; the cacao is not more fortunate. 
Corn does not thrive, and it is not worth while to grow 
fruit. Some ing may be found in certain districts for cattle 
and sheep. t, on the whole, in Mr. Nordhoff’s judgment, 
there are few opportunities in this region for making a fortune 
by industrial investments. Sugar and rice may be cultivated to 
some extent by means of Chinese coolie labour, and that is all. 
He deprecates the political annexation of these islands to the 
United States, as neither desired by the native people nor re- 

uired by American interests. The purchase of the commodious 
earl River harbour, ten miles from Honolulu in the island of 
Oahu, would provide the Union with a commanding naval station, 


* Northern California and the Sandwich Islands. By Charles Nordhoff, 
Author of “California, for Health, Pleasure, and Residence.” London: 
Sampson Low, Marston, Low, & Searle. 1874. 


if such an acquisition were needful in the present state of inter- 
national politics. But Mr. Nordhoff thinks it is not required, 
inasmuch as his country is not “a second-rate Power likely to be 
bullied by other nations.” He prefers to look upon the Happy 
Isles of the Mid Pacific as an agreeable retreat for Americans of 
refined taste, with an idyllic longing for the grace and _— of 
a social condition altogether unlike that of their own bustling 
cities. It is delightful, he says, toa jaded New Yorker, instead 
of frantically rushing after latest items of news at all hours of the 
day and night, to stand upon the wharf at Honolulu and 
watch the departing steamer, with the serene consciousness that 
there will not be another mail for a whole month. As there is no 
submarine telegraph, the most anxious or ambitious speculator on 
contemporary affairs must be content to let the world get on 
without his superintendence, all except the 56,897 souls in- 
habiting this “toy kingdom.” Some of us have experienced this 
sense of relief during two or three days’ respite from the post- 
man end the Times in the Hebrides or the Channel Islands, and 
can sympathize with the American oppressed by his responsibility 
for the welfare of a continental commonwealth. 

The praise which Mr. Nordhoff gives to the little band of 
Puritan evangelists and American civil administrators by whose 
labours the dwindling remnant of the Hawaiian people has been 
trained into habits of order and comfort, is doubtless well de- 
served. At the same time we must confess to a certain amaze- 
ment, which has occurred to us in other similar instances, when 
along with pleasing reports of moral and physical welfare 
resulting from an imported superior civilization we peruse the 
statistics of a quickly perishing race. These Kanakas, as the 
natives of the poate Islands call themselves, are a good- 
humoured, intelligent, and docile people. Their soft Polynesian 
temper has not been stiffened by their New England teaching, but 
they have been drilled into a fair observance of personal and social 
decencies, like the majority of professed Christian nations. Their 
manners are frank and gentle. Theft and homicide are not more 
frequent with them than with other folk. Mr. Nordhoff says they 
are not lazy, which is much to say for the inhabitants of a land 
whiclt knows no winter and which yields plenty of cheap food. But 
the Kanakas need only work two days in the week, and may then 
lie on the grass. They all go to school in youth and learn to read 
and write ; they all go to church or meeting, just like the people of 
Massachusetts. Every man reads his newspaper, as well as his 
Bible ; the native gentlemen are magistrates or members of Parlia- 
ment, and there are even native ladies. It was therefore ina 
spirit of reflex irony, as those who heard Mark Twain in London 
will remember, that his lecture was entitled “ Our Fellow Savages 
in the Sandwich Islands.” All this appears very satisfactory till 
we fall upon census returns, with two startling arithmetical 
figures ; namely, first, 130,315, the actual number of the Hawaiian 
native population in 1832; secondly, 51,531, its number in 1872, 
after forty years of benevolent and _—— efficient social reform. 
It is the same with the kindred Maori nation of New Zealand, 
which has been diminished by more than half within thirty years. 
These races have neither been slaughtered nor starved under the 
protection of a civilized government. Their tribal wars and 
massacres have been stopped. They have, in some cases, been fed and 
clothed, or furnished with seed and land to enable them to grow food. 
They have been cared for, upon the whole, with as much zealous 
and assiduous public charity as the poorer classes of our countrymen 
inEurope. But when prevented or dissuaded from killing each other, 
they simply die out of their land, having begotten and reared no 
children to fill their place. In the meantime, however, the Kanaka 
has at any rate an easy life of it, with as few cares and toils as 
any man upon earth. He can afford to sleep at noon, or to amuse 
himself by galloping half-broken horses or swimming upon surf- 
boards. He wears a loose ungirt frock, and fills his stomach at 
pleasure. His rulers affect no vexatious bigotry ; feasting, dancing, 
singing, and card-playing are not proscribed under the mild reign 
of King Kalakaua. Many youths in the upper class of natives get 
an English education. They are as proud and fond of the little 
insular realm as Manxmen of their Tynwald and House of Keys. 
The unassuming monarchy, which is practically almost elective 
for lack of heirs, is supported by rich princes and nobles, whose 
old feudal privileges are surrendered, but who are still revered by 
the common people. 

The second portion of this volume is a descriptive and statistical 
account of the Sacramento Valley and the Mendocino coast district, 
north of San Francisco, the Columbia River and Puget Sound, to 
the northern frontier of the United States territory, with a glance at 
Vancouver Island. The author has carefully examined those parts of 
California, Oregon, and Washington, with a view to giving advice 
to New England agricultural settlers who might be inclined to go 
there. It is a region with many advantages of situation, soil, and 
climate, to which Mr. Stamer’s “ Gentleman Emigrant,” recently 
noticed by us, might well direct attention. Land lots are for sale 
on easy terms along the Sacramento Valley railroad. The citizens 
of California, indeed, show as keen and strong a spirit of enterprise 
as prevails in any State of the Union. Sheep and cattle grazing, 
as in Australia, wheat and barley growing, the cultivation of 
raisin-grapes, almonds, peaches, cherries, and a variety of fruits ; 
the dairy-farming in Marin County; the growth of tobacco, the 
production of silk, the cutting of redwood and other timber in the 
Oregon forests, with the salmon and coast fisheries, are recognized 
sources of wealth. They are not likely to be neglected by the 
active Californians, if the senseless outcry against Chinese labour, 
raised by the “ Hoodlums,” or town rowdy mob of San Francisco, 
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be not allowed to deprive the country of useful hands. The 
number of Chinese working in California is nearly fifty thousand ; 
they are not very nice people, but they are most trustworthy and 
diligent servants in every — task. Their immigration, the 
ocean from China and their reception at San Francisco, the 
contracts for their first employment, the care of those who fall 
sick, the relief of those in San, the funeral rites for those who 
die, and the means of returning to China with any money they 
have saved, are managed by Chinese voluntary societies. These 
companies have corresponding associations in China, but somewhat 
resemble the trade-unions of our Europeanartisans. In the Sandwich 
Islands there are two thousand five hundred Chinese. The number 
of Chinese at present in all our Australian provinces together is under 
thirty thousand, many of whom are gold-diggers on their own 
account. A New England farmer, bringing his family to live in a 
Californian home, might reasonably be unwilling to keep Chinamen 
in constant association with the inmates of his own household. But 
much work is to be done in which they can be employed without 
risk of contaminating or offending others. Such are the very 
useful operations in the Sacramento and San Joaquin alluvial 
plains; the reclaiming of the “tule” lands, to the extent of 
several hundred thousand acres, by constructing dykes against the 
overflowing river. “Tule” is a species of tall reed, which, decay- 
ing yearly, with some rank grasses of the marsh, has mingled with 
the deep mud, and this compost of rotten vegetable matter has made 
a wonderfully fertile soil. When enclosed and drained, its surface 
is burned ; corn is at once sown thinly in the soil or ashes; a flock 
of sheep is driven over it to tread the seed in; and the first wheat 
crop from land thus prepared will often be forty or even sixty 
bushels an acre. For the second year’s crop the land is ploughed ; 
but the horses must be shod with broad slabs of plank, that they 
may not sink into the spongy depths of the quaking field under 
tillage. It is not stated that a residence upon such land is un- 
healthy, while the profits of owning and farming it may be 
enough to compensate even for the risk of malaria fever. 
Mr. Nordhoff describes other notable examples of agricultural 
improvement on a grand scale, with the best mechanical: aids, in 
which California may teach a lesson to older and more populous 
States. There isan estate of 18,000 acres belonging to a Mr. 
C. W. Howard, divided into nine dairy farms for the sole purpose 
of making butter from the milk of 1,500 cows, which is a 
characteristic instance of thorough devotion to one practical 
object. Several other great landowners are mentioned as pos- 
sessing 20,000 or 30,000 acres of the richest land in the most con- 
venient situations, with long rent-rolls of tenant-farmers. This 
state of proprietorship in some districts of California may perhaps 
be expected to influence hereafter the social and political lif of 
the community. 

Oregon and Washington Territory, with much picturesque 
scenery of wood and water, deserve the tourist’s attention, 
though comparatively backward in fitness for industrial occu- 

tion. An Englishman with two or three summer months’ 
eisure, carrying his rod and gun or his sketch-book, might find it 
worth while to cross the Atlantic and the American Continent for 
a ramble thereabouts. He would visit, in a few weeks, the 
Farallon Isles of the coast, with their sea-lions and diverse species 
of sea-fowl; the sublime volcanic peaks and strange lava-beds of 
the interior, Mount Shasta, the Klamath district, and Mount 
Hood; the cascades and dalles of the Columbia River, and the 
winding inlets of Puget Sound. From these places he would pass 
to the shores of Vancouver Island and British Columbia, a remote 
and sequestered of the Canadian Dominion. It is but five 
thousand miles’ journey from Great Britain; and Mr. Nordhoff’s 
account of the Far West may invite some reader to start at once in 
that direction, with good prospects of enjoyment. 


ORKNEYINGA SAGA.* 


M® ANDERSON has carefully edited a Saga which is cer- 
tainly not without value for the early history of Scotland. 
The period which it covers is practically not much more than two 
centuries, the last event mentioned in it being the burning of 
Adam, Bishop of Caithness, which took place in 1222. e 
closing sentences speak of the vengeance taken for this deed as 
still quite fresh in the memory of men, and may therefore be 
taken as proving that the Saga was completed before 1225, a con- 
clusion confirmed by the fact that quotations from it under the 
title of “Jarla Sagan” are made by the compiler of the Fagr- 
skinna, which is known to have been completed in, or shortly 
before, that year. Under the same title its earlier chapters are 
embodied in the Olaf Saga of Snorri Sturluson, who died in 1241. 
It follows that from the Orkneyinga Saga not much is to be 

thered of the history which is given in ample, if not wearying, 

etail in Mr. Anderson’s elaborate introduction. The treaty b 
which Magnus IV. ceded to the Scottish King Alexander TIL ail 
the rights of the Kings of Norway over the Isle of Man and the 
Sudreys was not executed until more than forty years had passed 
from the last event noticed in the Saga, when the last of the 
Norse Earls of the Orkneys had still ten or eleven years of life 
before him. Hence Mr. Anderson has undertaken a task not 


* The pony - Translated from the Icelandic by Jon A. 
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necessarily involved in the work of an editor of the Orkneyinga 
Saga, by adding the history of the earldom through the sub- 
sequent lines of Angus, ‘Gentian. and St. Clair, and the 
ee of the bishoprics of Orkney and Caithness to the year 
1469. 
These introductory chapters will give to those who are curious 
in such matters an ample store of genealogies recording the com- 
licated alliances of families whose power presents no very distinct 
image to the modern mind, and giving the somewhat barren 
records which alone tell us of the lives of men redoubtable enough 
in their own day, yet not specially remarkable among their fellows. 
Nor.can very much more on the whole be said of the actors in the 
Saga itself. In its earlier portion at least it is probably not a 
contemporary document; but although much of it may have been 
put together from the songs of bards, and although we may have 
to make allowance for the exaggeration or the evasions of poets 
when singing the praises of feudal chiefs whose power must be 
upheld at all costs, there is nothing in the extent of time over 
which these oral traditions extend to call for any large measure of 
doubt as to the general correctness of the story. That oral 
tradition may, amongst a people of fair intelligence and moderate 
truthfulness, be trusted generally for about one hundred and 
fifty years was admitted by Sir Cornewall Lewis himself; and in 
determining the measure of trust to be recorded in each particular 
case we have no specially difficult task when, as with the 
Orkneyinga Saga, we have other documents, some of them strictly 
contemporary, by which they be checked. 

The first impression left on the reader's mind by this Saga, as 
by others of the class to which it belongs, will probably be that of 
an astonishing fulness of personal details, not attainable even 
amongst modern writers except by novelists, who may be supposed 
to see round corners or hear men talking within stone walls. But 
it soon becomes apparent that these personal details are mostly 
due to the habit of presenting in the form of dialogue or conver- 
sation between the actors events which probably came to the bard 
or the chronicler in a sufficiently dry and accurate form. An 
Orkney earl submits himself to Harold Hardrada, Sigurd’s son, whose 
resentment, as he well knew, he had seriously provoked. The 
King accepted his submission, and continued on friendly terms 
with him until his anger was roused by the discovery of some 
fresh wrong which led the earl to express regret that he had been too 
merciful to an enemy whom he had had in his power. This, thrown 
into a dramatic form, gives us two conversations, the accurate re- 
porting of which is by no means likely, and about which we 

ome more suspicious when we find that these personal details are 
as abundant at the beginning of the Saga as at the end of it, 
and that they are least plentiful just in those parts which from 
comparison with other records we have reason to regard as most 
nearly historical. The vivid picture which exhibits Earl Thorfinn 
in conference with Harold H gives place to recitals 
when the Saga touches on the victory of that king at Holderness 
and his death at Stamfordbridge :— 

He went from Orkney to England and landed at a place called 

Klifland, and took Skardaborg (Scarborough). Then he touched at 
Hallarnes and had a battle there in which he was victorious. The 
Wednesday next before Mathiasmas (2oth September) he had a battle at 
Yorvik (York), with the Earls Valthiéf and Moérukéri. Mérukéri was 
slain there. 
The rest of the story to the dismissal of Olaf, the son of the 
Norwegian king, by the English Harold, is told in the same un- 
adorned fashion. But the meagreness of the narrative is no surety 
against misstatements, If we have slender grounds for believing 
that Waltheof was concerned in the struggle with the North- 
men, we know that Morkere was not slain in the battle. The 
mistake is pointed out in a note which, however, tells us that 
“ Morkere was present at the battle of Hastings, and he and 
Waltheof went afterwards to Normandy with William the Con- 
queror,” as though this were all that is known of the subsequent 
history of these two men. Elsewhere, when the Saga is giving 
the dates determining the time of the beheading of the sainted 
Earl Magnus, the editor is obliged to note that these dates are 
“ self-contradictory and utterly irreconcilable,” the amount of the 
error extending to about a quarter of a century. 

On the other hand, although we have to deal warily even with 
the least adorned statements of this Saga, we have none of those 
manifest absurdities and impossibilities which run through some 
Sagas reputed to be historical, and notably the Icelandic 
chronicle or myth of Grettir.* The Orkneyinga Saga has no 
heroes who do the deeds of Herakles or Samson ; and although it 
has its tales of cowardly murder, it nowhere speaks of fifty or a 
hundred men lurking in ambush to surprise and slay a soli 
man. Hence the Saga may be taken as exhibiting with tolerable 
faithfulness the manners and fashions of the times, however vague 
and indistinct may be the personal portraits which the Saga-man 
delights in giving. These may be passed by as the drawings of a 
very free hand. If Earl Thorfinn “was a man of very large 
stature, uncomely, s featured, dark-haired, and sallow, and 
swarthy in his complexion,” if he had “a gold-plated helmet on 
his head, a sword at his belt, and a spear in hi d, and he cut 
and thrust with both hands,” if he was “avaricious, harsh, and 
cruel, yet a very clever man,” and if of the two brothers Einar 
and Bridi the former was “ clever and fond of company, eloquent 
and beloved,” while the latter was “stubborn and taciturn, dis- 
ron and avaricious, yet a great warrior ”—all these, or most 
of them, are features too common in a coarse and brutal age to 
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distinguish one man specially from another. But on their ways 
of life and modes of thought the evidence of such Sagas is 
invaluable. 

Among the most characteristic of these pictures of life and cus- 
toms is the chapter which tells of the dealings of the Orkneyan 
Earl Hakon in Norway with a spaeman or sorcerer. Hakon’s 
Christianity sat very loose upon him, and his declaration of 
thorough neutrality draws from the spaeman an expression of 
= for the scant regard which he pays to the faith of his 

smen :— 

“Truly [says the magician, speaking of Christian ascetics] they who 

apply themselves to such things are strange men. They keep fasts and 
vigils, and believe that by such means they will be able to ascertain that 
which they desire to know, but the more they apply themselves to these 
things, the less they ascertain of what they wish to know when it is most 
important to them to know it. But we undergo no bodily pains, yet we 
always obtain knowledge of those things which it is of importance to our 
friends not to be ignorant of. Now matters will go between us in this 
way, that I shall help you because I understand that you think you will 
rather obtain the truth from me than from the preachers of King Ingi, in 
whom he puts his entire trust.” 
The prophecy which follows this high-sounding preface is not 
much less meagre and ambiguous than the oracular answers which 
are said to have deluded Croesus or Maxentius, and perhaps not 
much more ingenious than the predictions of gipsies In our own 
day :— 

“If you wish your whole fate unfolded, it is a long tale to tell, 
for there is a great future in store for you, and grand events will 
happen at certain periods of your life. I foresee that you will at last 
become the sole ruler of the Orkneys, but you will perhaps think vou have 
long to wait. 1 also see that your sons will rule there. Your next journey 
to the Orkneys will be a very eventful one, when its consequences appear. 
In your days you will also commit a crime, for which you may or may not 
obtain pardon from the God in whom you believe. Your steps go further 
out into the world than I am able to trace, yet I think you will rest your 
bones in the northern parts. Now I have told you what has been given 
me to tell you at this time, but what satisfaction you may have derived 
from your visit rests with yourself.” 

The interview closes with the expression of a hope on Hakon’s 
part that his fate may prove better than the prophecy, and of a 
suspicion that the spaeman may not have seen the truth, and with 
the retort of the sorcerer that, though Hakon was free to believe 
or not as he pleased, all things would come to pass as he had said. 

The crime referred to by the spaeman was, seemingly, the 
murder of St. Magnus. Similar deeds may be said to form the 
staple of the Saga, but if the murders are cruel, they are cruelly 
avenged. The record closes with a notice of the mutilations, deaths, 
contiscations, and outlawries inflicted by Alexander of Scotland for 
the burning of bishop Adam of Caithness, in 1220. His prede- 
cessor Jon had fared not much better. Hastening to meet the 
Orkneyan Earl Harold in the hope of saving his people from his 
vengeance, he was seized by the orders of his chief, his tongue was 
cut out, after which, the Saga adds, a knife was thrust into his 
eyes and his sight destroyed. Even here, among the latest entries 
in the Chronicle, the facts are not so sure as they might be. Fordun 
says that they left him the use of his tongue, and, in part, of one 
of his eyes ; and the Saga-man calls his own statement into ques- 
tion when he adds that the Bishop almost immediately afterwards 
recovered both his speech and his sight at the grave of the holy 
Trélihy na. Perhaps the truest account is preserved in the letter 
of Ir novent II. to the Bishop of Orkney, prescribing the penance 
to be performed by the criminal, and asserting that iced a 
layman, the bearer of the tidings to Rome, had accompanied his 
master on an expedition into Caithness; that there the Earl's army 
stormed a castle, killing almost all who were within it (an incident 
not noticed in the Saga), and that “ this Lomberd, as he says, was 
compelled by some of the Earl’s soldiery to cut out the Bishop's 
tongue.” The Pope seemingly knew nothing of the blinding, for 
the penance has no reference to the criminal’s eyes, although i 
enjoins as a portion of the burden to be laid upon him 
that he shall hasten home, and barefooted and naked, except breeches and a 
short woollen vest without sleeves, having his tongue tied by a string and 
drawn out so as to project — his lips, and the ends of the string bound 
round his neck, with rods in his hand, in sight of all men, walk for fifteen 
days successively through his own native district, the district of the muti- 
lated Bishop, and the neighbouring country. 

The conclusion being that he shall spend three years as a crusader 
in the Holy Land. 

The most interesting as of the introduction is perhaps that 
which relates to the Cathedral of St. Magnus at Kirkwall, a 
church majestic in itself, even as compared with the great churches 
of England, and in nothing more remarkable than for the 

contrast exhibited by the ecclesiastical buildings of the sur- 
rounding islands. Some of these churches, nave and chancel toge- 
ther, are less than forty feet in length by twenty in breadth, while 
their chancel entrances are about two feet in width by four in height, 
an arrangement which might be acceptable to many persons now- 
adays as an effectual check to excessive Ritualism. To this account 
of the Christian churches the editor adds a description of Maeshow 
and the Stones of Stennis, illustrating the horrible rites which 
accompanied the burials in these mound-sepulchres by a long 
uotation from the Arabian Ibn-Fozland, an Ambassador from the 
Caliph Al-Moktadir in the early part of the tenth century. The 
Northmen of that age retained their partiality for besning 
their dead. A bystander at one of these ceremonies said frankly 
to the Ambassador, “ You Arabsare fools. You take the man whom 
you have most loved and honoured, and put him down into the 
earth where vermin and worms devour him. We, on the contrary, 
burn him up in a twinkling, and he goes straight to Paradise.” On 


this occasion only one woman, it seems, was sacrificed to accom- 
pany her master into the unseen world. The offering of one 
victim was probably a survival of the earlier practice which would 
have slaughtered all his wives together. 


VICTCR AND VANQUISIIED.* 


HIS book belongs to a class whose days, it is to be hoped, are 

- numbered. Its heroine is a young woman who arrives in the 
character of companion at High Athelston, the country house of 
Lady Athelston, the great lady of a county which the author 
chooses to call Highshire, where she and her son, Sir Neil 
Athelston, “the idol of many a London drawing-room, and withal 
the handsomest young baronet in half-a-dozen counties,” as we 
are told, are living. When she begins by entering the house “with 
just such a quiet grace as one could fancy in its young mistress,” 
one begins to suspect, both from the fact and the aposiopesis which 
the writer employs with such skill to emphasize it, that there is 
some mystery connected with her and with it. And it is gratifying 
to find this suspicion confirmed by a“ certain shrinking in her eyes 
and steps” as she walks about the passages, as well as by the un- 
a coldness with which she receives the attempts of Sir 
Neil to make himself pleasant, as he leans against the chimney- 
piece in “ his faultless evening dress.” This epithet seems, in the 
minds of many authoresses, from Miss Braddon down to writers 
in the London Journal, to be as inseparably connected with men’s 
evening dress as is “long-shadowed ” with spears or “ noisy ” with the 
sea in Homer. It is less easy, however, to assign a cause to the 
English epithet than to the Greek one; and if there were 
any chance of such novels as Victor and Vanquished being pre- 
served as long as the Iliad, the constant recurrence of the expression 
in their pages might give rise to much theorizing by future com- 
mentators. It is probable, however, that they will be spared this 
trouble. On the day after Miss Chester's arrival at High Athelston, 
Sir Neil, who is described as being selfish, indolent, and spoilt, but 
with all his faults a gentleman, lies in wait for her in the grounds 
with a view to renewing the attentions which she has betore re- 
ceived with so little kindness. Their conversation is brought to 
an abrupt close by his advising her not to take up archery as a 
pursuit, but to leave it to stronger hands than hers, and pointing his 
advice by putting out his right hand and touching her “slight 
white fingers” with a rapid though gentle gesture. On her resent- 
ing this extraordinary piece of impertinence from a young man 
whom she has only seen once beiore, and that only for a few 
minutes, and to whose mother she is engaged as companion, by going 
straight away from him into the house, he mutters to himself that 
“it is not natural, and she seems to have some mad reason for her 
incomprehensible behaviour.” 

There is indeed something incomprehensible in this incident, 
but the student of Victor and Vanquished will soon cease 
to be surprised at anything which happens among the singular 
_ whom he will encounter in its pages. Close upon Miss 

hester’s repulse of Sir Neil follows an interview between 
him and one Eustace Jelfrey, a tutor in the neighbourhood, 
who is easily recognized as the clever schemer and villain of 
the book, amongst other things by the extraordinary glamour which 
seems cast by some kind protecting power over all his actions and 
words, as it is over those of so many villains in novels. Thus, while 
to the reader he appears to go about his schemes with a 
marvellous want of ingenuity, with a stolid openness and persist- 
ence which must inevitably lead to their discovery, the personages 
with whom he has to deal see nothing and suspect nothing ; 
Mephistopheles or Iago could not accomplish their ends with 
greater smoothness and success. Sir Neil, who at other times dis- 
plays no unusual absence of te en is no more impressed by 
the fact of Jelfrey immediately turning the conversation with con- 
siderable awkwardness to the subject of Miss Chester, and coun- 
selling him to make prompt love to her, than by his saying, not a 
minute after he has denied all knowledge of her, that if Sir Neil 
wants any assistance to his suit, he can supply it. Asa relief from 
the presence of this smiling villain we are introduced to Miss 
—— Castillain, who has been for a long time engaged to Sir 
Neil, and comes, out of the kindness and franlmess of her heart, to 
call upon Lady Athelston’s companion. So frank, cheerful, and open- 
hearted is this young lady, so little fettered by any of the iron laws of 
convention, that in the course of her first conversation with Miss 
Chester, of whom she knows absolutely nothing, she describes her 
father, “in a fresh young happy voice,” as an inveterate mean 
successful miser, and her sister asa beast. It must be admitted 
that Miss Chester keeps up with some success the self-contained 
and strong character which has been assigned to her by her conduct 
when this decidedly startling revelation is made to her. She 
exhibits no surprise, and makes probably the best reply she could 
make under the circumstances, wf hope not.” Here is a specimen 
of the pleasant confiding way in which Miss Marjorie talks to a 
stranger whom she sees for the first time :— 

“ Louisa would tell the world in a bewailing tone, and be supremely happy. 
Miss Chester, haven’t I cause to love, honour, &c., my father, who never 
utters a loving word to me from morning to night, and only remembers my 
existence just as an agent in this marriage ; while he knows the Athelstons 
are a selfish, dissipated, unprincipled race? I do not think there ever will 
be a good and upright master here until the old name dies out ; and there 
does not seem much prospect of that, does there, when you look at the stal- 
wart figure of the present baronet ? ” 


* Victor and Vanquished. By Mary Cecil Hay, Author of « Hidden 
Perils,” &c. 3 vols. London: Hurst and Blackett. 1874. 
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No doubt some license, or at least some departure from ordinary 
rules, may be allowed to the conversation of a genius, and one 
cannot doubt that Miss Marjorie had a touch of genius when one 
reads afterwards of how she solves a ditliculty on being asked by 
the man to whom she is engaged to play something lively —* Tom 
and Jerry,” for instance—and by the man whom she loves to play 
something grave. She plays the “quick, gay old tune,” but infuses 
into it so much pathos and mournful harmony that tears rise into 
the eyes of those who listen. This is as curious a feat as that per- 
formed in Victor Hugo’s Travaillewrs de la Mer by Gilliatt, who 
serenades his ladylove on the bagpipe with “Jair mélancolique 
de Bonnie Dundee.” 

While Miss Marjorie indulges in such eccentricities as these a dark 
plot is thickening around High Athelston, A few days after her 
arrival there Miss Chester goes out alone after nightfall to 
a lane wherein stand two cottages, one tenanted by a cross 
and scolding old woman, the other by a poor struggling artist 
with whom she wages a deadly feud, and a little boy. In 
the latter Miss Chester has so strong an interest that she re- 
mains for a considerable time perched on the window-sill in the 
darkness and the cold, gazing eagerly through a chink in the 
shutters into the room inside. It is difficult to guess why she 
remained there instead of going into the room, whose occupant 
she knew to be her twin-brother, devotedly attached to her, except 
for the se of mystifying the reader and prolonging the story. 
It should said that in the scenes between this artist, who, 
finding perhaps the singularity reigning all around him infectious, 

has adopted the very singular name of Fitz Spendir, and Jet the 
boy whom he has adopted, there are indications that the writer 
could, if she chose, do far better work than is for the most part 
put before us in Victor and Vanquished. They contain some real 
perception of character, and power of giving it expression and life, 
enough to make one wish that the author had cultivated her 
talent in that direction instead of following in the paths of mystery 
and sensation. Fitz Spendir, it seems, is living in the utmost 
— and seclusion in this cottage, executing commissions for a 
olonel Stuart, who has made a protégé of him; but his quiet is 
doomed to be disturbed. Jelfrey, with his insidious villany, 
ma to secure an interview with Dorcas Cheere, the artist’s 
next-door neighbour, in her cottage, and in the course of it to dis- 
cover that the partition wall between the two houses is so thin that 
one standing against the wall in one of them can hear every 
word spoken in the other. He soon makes it evident that his 
* secret object is to get the chance of standing frequently in that 
position, and that he must devise some means for securing that 
chance. Of course so deep a schemer finds a plausible excuse at 
once. He is turning over the books and papers on Mrs. Cheere’s 
table when he comes upon an Illustrated History of England by 
which she sets great store. Here is the very thing desired close 
under his hand. May he come in every now and then and look 
at this valuable and interesting work? Having obtained permis- 
sion to do this he laughs as he walks away hugging himself at 
the thought of his dexterity in preparing for the work lying before 
him, “the crafty, cruel work which his hand and heart were 
skilled to do and design.” This crafty cruel work he proceeds to 
execute further by persuading Lady Athelston to write again to 
the lady from whom Miss Chester brought her character and re- 
ferences. This Lady Athelston does, but without any eflect, as 
Miss Chester frustrates her intentions by going to the post-oflice 
and stealing the letter from the counter where it lies. That a 
young woman who has installed herself in a situation by means of 
a false character should not stick at this is perhaps not sur- 
prising; but it is a little strange that Miss Marjorie, who 
in spite of being, according to her own artless account, 
daughter to a miser and sister to a beast, is supposed to be a 
charming and excellent young woman, should do precisely the same 
thing, when by an unlucky mischance the letter falls back into 
Jelfrey’s hands and is posted again. While all this has been going 
on we have been learning by degrees that Fitz Spendir, Miss 
Chester's twin-brother, is in fact the rightful heir of High Athel- 
ston, by virtue of course of that most convenient occurrence, a 
secret marriage; and that he has been ruined early in life by 
Jelfrey, whose plots to get him transported for a forgery which 
he never committed, although worked out with his usual density, 
were crowned with signal success. 
It would be idle and tedious to follow out the confused 
intricacies of the plot. It is enough to say that Jelfrey, 
having overheard, and caused Mrs. Cheere to overhear, Fitz 


Spendir saying in a moment of passion, “I should think it 
no sin to idl Eustace Jelfrey,” sets to work to persuade 


the artist to throw him into a deep tarn, and succeeds. It 
is needless to say that he is not drowned, although how he 
managed to escape all observation as he got to shore, the tarn 
being watched by numerous observers, is never explained. He 
disappears and departs to Africa, leaving Fitz Spendir accused of 
murder—a very proper aim no doubt for so accomplished a villain ; 
yet one cannot help reflecting that in order to —_ it he had to 

ive up all the pet schemes of a rich marriage in Highshire which 

e had long indulged, and was then just on the point of 
successfully concluding. Surely there has seldom been set down 
a better instance of a man cutting off his nose to spite his 
face. At the supposed murder there is a great deal of surprise, 


horror, and indignation, yet so little trouble is taken to secure the 
assassin that he is able to walk quietly to the railway station 
and take his place in a train with a view to escaping, which he no 
doubt 


have done had not his intentions been suddenly 


changed by his catching sight of a Biblical inseription hung up 
in the waiting-room. During the time which he oceupies in this 

rformance his sister, who saw him throw Jelfrey into the tarn, 
~ fled from the terror of being called on to give evidence against 
him, and wandering long among the hills finds refuge at last with 
an old woman who tends and nurses her, and finds in her a bright- 
ness and comfort for her lonely cottage. Miss Chester's first action 
on recovering her strength is to go away while the old woman's back 
is turned, and make her way to London, where she is found fainting 
on a doorstep by Sir Neil Athelston, and brought back to the scene 
of her brother’s misfortunes. Then follows his trial at the 
assizes, a trial which is conducted in quite as remarkable 
a fashion as one would expect from the rest of the 
book, the scale being finally turned in the prisoner's favour 
by the weight of a mass of absolutely irrelevant evidence contri- 
buted (by kind permission of the Bench) by Dorcas Cheere, the 
cross old woman living next to Fitz Spendir, of whose long-lost 
child it appears that the boy adopted by the artist is the son. 
Fitz Spendir makes immediate use of his liberty to wander through 
the country in search of the register of his mother’s marriage, 
which, although he has no real clue to the church where it was 
deposited, he succeeds in finding. Having found it, however, be 
is seized with fever, and dies leaving his sister to marry Sir Neil, 
and so occupy her ancestral home. Absurd and impossible as 
Victor and Vanquished is, it has a certain spirit whieh makes it 
more readable than many of its class, in saying which we are, 
however, giving it no great praise; but it also contains hints of 
a capacity in the author for better things, and it is to be hoped 
that she may cultivate that capacity. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 
Ww: have received a number of valuable works from a single 


publishing house in Paris, each of which would deserve 
detailed comment; but we must be content to notice them briefly 
in succession. ‘The first of which we shall speak is M. Duseigneur 
Kléber’s interesting monograph on the silkworm *, comprising a 
description of the various species, a history of the transformation 
undergone by the cocoons, the breeding of the insects, the prepara- 
tion of the silk, &c. A work like this would, as the author 
remarks, have been impossible twenty years ago, for the simple 
reason that the breeds cultivated in France, Italy, and Spain offered 
the closest physical resemblances to each other, and none of the 
countries interested in the production and manufacture of silk 
thought it worth while to ascertain what fresh resources could be 
derived from foreign districts, where the insects were supposed to 
be of an inferior quality. The disease which has visited the silk- 
worm, by destroying the old varieties, has had the harpy result of 
obliging the growers to seek for new types, and thus it is that 
what was at the time a real calamity may be said to have extended 
and perfected all the branches of industry connected with silk. M. 
Duseigneur Kléber, who is evidently thoroughly conversant with 
these questions, has produced a treatise which exhausts the whole 
subject of sericiculture, and which is illustrated with characteristic 
engravings and an excellent map. 

Many valuable works have been produced from time to time on 
the subject of roses, but they are now generally considered as in- 
complete, on account of the introduction within the last few years 
of numberless varieties previously unknown. Even Redouté’s 
splendid volume is now seldom consulted, and amateurs preserve 
it in their libraries chiefly as a monument of what was the con- 
dition of a speciality in horticulture towards the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. M. Rothschild has therefore deserved well of 
the public by bringing out a new treatise on roses.t The preface, 
from the pen of M. Naudin, member of the French Institute, gives 
a few general remarks; Messrs. Jamain and Forney then discuss in 
detail the formation of a rose garden, the principal varieties of the 
plant, and the best way of bringing them to perfection; and the 
conclude with a brief description of sixty species, giving in e: 
case a large-size chromo-lithograph from the pencil of M. Grobon, 
an artist well known by his experience as a botanical draughtsman. 
Sixty woodcuts also are interspersed throughout the volume. 

The labours of M. de Saulcy in connexion with Jewish 
archeology have long since been appreciated in England ; we have 
often recognized their undoubted merit, and it is with great 
pleasure that we speak once more of the researches of the dis- 
tinguished French antiquary. The volume now before us forms 
the sequel of one devoted to Jewish coins, which, as soon as it 
ss suggested publications of the same kind both in Germany 
and in this country. On the present occasion M. de Saulcy aims 
at describing the autonomous coinage of Palestine [, reserving for 
another instalment the period of the kings. His object being to study 
exclusively the regions over which the Jewish rule prevailed more 
or less firmly, he has left entirely unnoticed Phcenicia properly 
so called—that is to say, the tract of country extending north- 
wards from the Scala Tyriorum, or as it is now designated, the 
Bar-el-Abiadh. The —— of the grammarian Hierocles, 
completed by Reland’s Palestina illustrata, will enable the student 
to identify all the places whose coinage is described in M. de 


* Le cocon de soie. Par M. Duseigneur Kléber. Paris: Rothschild. 

+ Les roses: histoire, culture, description. Par H. Jamain et E. 
Forney. Paris : Rothschild. 

t Numismatique de la Terre Sainte. Par F. de Sauley. Paris: 
Rothschild 
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ay new volume; but, in addition to this source of informa- 
tion, he has given in his preface a classified list of the various 
cities mentioned, adding Shovtes a chronological table of the 
reigns to which the specimens described respectively belong. Most 
of the coins enumerated have been examined by the author; the 
see poe are named from the most trustworthy sources— 
such as Mionnet’s lists, &c. Each section of the work is preceded 
by a short phical notice, which will be found extremely 
valuable, and the twenty-five plates which terminate the volume 
reproduce all the most noteworthy specimens. We should add 
that the numismatic collections of ‘England and France have alone 
contributed to M. de Saulcy’s catalogue ; nothing is borrowed from 
museums. 

We had very recently occasion to thank M. Champfleury * for 
an amusing volume on historical caricatures ; the agreeable octavo 
which he now devotes to children will help to establish his re- 
putation not only as an excellent humourist, but also as a shrewd 
observer of human nature. The war with Germany, with its 
a disasters, modified to some extent M. Champfleury’s 
original plan, and led him to give a more serious character to what 
“was originally meant for a mere outburst of fancy and imagination. 
The third and concluding part of the volume, treating as it does 
lof pee , contains remarks which every one should study who 
thas to do with the training of children, and the illustrations added 
so plentifully in the various shapes of woodcuts, etchings, and 
‘chromo-lithographs, are admirable. They comprise copies from the 
works of Rubens, Breughel, Germain Tilon, Chardin, and others, 
besides the productions of contemporary artists. Many of our 
readers may remember M. Champfleury’s witty monograph on the 
genus cat; in treating of children he has been equally successful. 

Any notice of Dr. Civiale’s volume on lithotrityt would be 
beyond the province of this journal, and we ‘merely mention the 
work for the information of professional readers. Count de 
Lagondie’s two little volumes} are likewise too special in their 
character to be discussed in this place; but we can recommend 
them to the consideration of all persons interested in horses, 
adding that the author readily acknowledges the obligation he lies 
under to the pseudonymous writer, whose nom deplume of Stonehenge 
has become so popular on this side of the Channel. The pictorial 
illustrations, genealogical tables of celebrated racehorses, indices, 
&c. &ec., add to the value of the book. 

Drawing, says M. d’Henriet §, has too long been considered 
merely as an art dagrément, a Yeap pastime, an elegant recrea- 
tion; but in his view it should be regarded in the light of a lan- 
guage—the universal of form; thus viewed, it is an 
essential part of all programmes of education, and should be 
seriously studied. Both teachers and pupils seem to think it their 
business to seek especially for effect in their attempts to reproduce 
either natural objects or works of art, and consequently the system 
of instruction adopted by most schools is one where routine pre- 
vails to a deplorable extent. In publishing a manual of drawing 
for elementary schools M. d’Henriet has endeavoured to introduce 
the reforms which experience has taught him to be necessary ; his 
course of instruction comprises geometrical drawing, perspective, 
and anatomy; it is exemplified by numerous engravings inserted 
in the letterpress, in addition to a folio atlas of forty-four litho- 


. Cousin’s well-known studies of French society in the 
seventeenth century have set an example which still continues to 
‘be zealously followed. After M. Pierre Clément’s sketch of Mme. 
de Montespan and his more elaborate volumes on Colbert, to which 
we may add M. Monnier’s work on Chancellor d’Aguesseau, we have 
now a monograph of Séguier, by M. René Kerviler||, an author whom 
-we hasten to welcome amongst the most learned and industrious 
investigators of the grand scle. For thirty-seven years Keeper 
of the Seals, distinguished equally as a statesman and as a patron 
of literature, Pierre Séguier deserved a place in the gallery of 
French celebrities; and, thanks to M. Kerviler, he has now 
obtained it. The sources of information respecting his political and 
private life are abundant ; in addition to forty-six volumes of corre- 

mdence hitherto unpublished, the memoirs of the times are full 
of details which required merely to be put into a proper shape, and 
M. Kerviler has done this with considerable success. His volume 
comprises, first, a biography of Pierre Séguier; next, a brief 
account of the various Academicians who frequented the Chancellor's 
hdtel; and, thirdly, a very copious appendix of piéces justificatives. 
The details respecting Fouquet's trial occupy, a8 may well be su 
poet, a conspicuous place in this book; we know trom Mme. de 

vigné's letters that Séguier conducted the whole affair with the 
firm intention of upholding the dignity of the Crown and of punish- 
‘ing the scandalous malversations which had rendered the Surin- 
tendant’s name so thoroughly hated in France. M. Kerviler shows 
that the judgment passed upon Séguier’s behaviour by Lefevre 
d’Ormesson and the sémillante marquise was extremely unfair, and 
he has no difficulty in vindicating the Chancellor's character 
against the calumnies of the Jansenist cabal. 

The literary a the Théatre Francais is well known, or 
at least it ought to be familiar to all alate of dramatic art, 
for it has been discussed in several excellent works, such as those 


* Les enfants. Par Champfleury. Paris: Rothschild. 
+ La lithotritie et la taille. Par le Dr. Civiale. Paris: Rothschild. 

Le cheval et son cavalier. Par le Comte ie. is : 
t 4. de Lagondie. Paris 
§ Cours rationnel de dessin. Par E. d’Henriet; avec un album de 

Paris and London: L. Hachette & Co. 
| Le chancelier Pierre Séguier. Par René Kerviler. Paris: Didier. 


of the brothers Parfait, M. Alphonse Royer, and Maupoint. The 
administrative history is a totally different subject, and no one 
had attempted it before M. Bonnassies.* Like all other public 
establishments in France, the Théatre Francais has since the days 
of Moliére been the subject of laws, rules, decrees, and orders of 
every kind. Besides the legislative enactments dealing with it, 
thereare also many documents of a more secret nature bearing upon 
the finances of the society, its quarrels with authors and performers 
and the like, which form an essential part of a history of the 
subject. Such is the task undertaken by M. Bonnassies. Having 
explored from beginning to end the records, title deeds, correspond- 
ence, and other papers relating to his subject, he set to work, and 
has composed a volume which forms a very satisfactory addition 
to those we have above mentioned. The administrative history 
of the Théitre Frangais embraces three periods, corresponding to 
as many divisions in the present work—the Ist, from the arrival 
of Moliére at Paris (1658) to the decree of the Council 
(1757) which gave a legal sanction to the constitution of the 
society; the 2nd, from the second half of the eighteenth 
century to the Revolution, when the society was dissolved; 
and the 3rd, from 1799 to the present time. The volume 
before us gives only the first of these epochs, and will be 
followed by two others. It is curious not merely from the 
official details which it supplies as to one of the most thoroughly 
national establishments in France, but on account of the anecdotes 
it furnishes about the private lives of the actors, and their relations 
with the Court and the public. 

M. Pricot de Sainte-Marie has written an interesting pamphlet + 
on the Southern Slavonic populations; and at a time when 
questions of nationality are so universally discussed a publica- 
tion of this kind is opportune. Ducange, the author of the 
medieval glossary, is the first French author who described 
the establishment and formation of the Slavonic kingdoms in 
ancient Illyria. Quite recently M. Hilferding in Russia, and M. 
Ratchki in Austria, have made valuable researches on the same 
subject ; from these three writers M. Pricot de Sainte-Marie has 
derived the materials for his own work. The first part of 
his monograph gives the physical geography of the country in- 
habited by the Southern Slavonic peoples—that is to say, the 
Balkan peninsula; questions of origin are then examined, and 
the various opinions propounded are carefully weighed. In the 
second part we find a brief sketch of the history of ancient Illyria 
under the several régimes to which it was subjected, and the work 
concludes by a description of the formation of the Slavonie 
kingdoms in the Balkan peninsula from 630 to 810 A.D. 

In publishing a part of his political memoirs, M. Jules Simon f{ 
has endeavoured to show the intimate connexion which exists 
between the origin of the Second Empire and its terrible catas- 
trophe. The principal subject of his book is the Government 
of September 4, its acts and its attitude both towards France and 
towards foreign Powers; but in order to understand fully the 
responsibility it had assumed after the capitulation of Sedan, it 
was necessary in the first place to consider the circumstances 
which had led to the Prussian war, and to show how the state 
of things developed by the Imperial system had rendered the 
humiliation of the country inevitable. It is always a matter of 
regret when a statesman, in order to justify himself, is obliged 
to accuse those whose position he occupies, but in the present 
case no other alternative was possible. M. Jules Simon begins 
therefore by describing the coup d'état of 1851; he shows us the 
manner in which it was prepared, the resistance it encountered, 
and the unscrupulous measures resorted to by the Prince- 
President to re-establish despotism. The foreign policy of the 
Empire forms the subject of the second part of the volume. 
The author accuses Napoleon III. of having most effectually 
contributed to the development of Prussia by allowing the 
dismemberment of Denmark and the ruin of Austria, After such 
a Machiavellian course of policy was it not madness, he asks, to 
attack Prussia? to attack it especially (as he assumes) against the 
wish of France, with unprepared means of action, and merely for 
the sake of establishing on a firmer basis a tottering dynasty? 
Such is the line taken by M. Jules Simon in a book written, no 
doubt, under the influence of strong party feeling, but at the 
same time in a dignified and calm style. The volume will prove 
an important mémoitre a consulter on the events of the last twenty 


years. 

The work of M. Clamageran on Algeria partakes of the twofold 
character of impressions de voyaye and of a political treatise § ; 
it was suggested to the author by the perusal of the last chapter 
of M. Prevost Paradol’s France nouvelle, and it consists of a 
series of articles originally published in a review. M. Clama- 
geran’s object is to show the importance of Algeria as a means of 
counterbalancing the ever-extending power of the Teutonic, Sla- 
vonic, and Anglo-Saxon races, and as a kind of vantage-ground for 
France, the representative and the champion of Latin civilization. 
His narrative is complete and interesting; he discusses not only 
political and economic questions, but also topics connected with 
natural history, ethnology, and agriculture; he describes the re- 


* Histoire admumstrative du theatre francais (1658—1757). Par Jules 
Bonnassies. Paris: Didier. 


+ Les Slaves meridionaur. Par M. Pricot de Sainte-Marie. Paris: Le 
Chevalier. 
¢ Souvenirs du 4 septembre : origine et chiite du Second Empire. Par Jules 
Simon. Paris: Lévy. 
§ L’ Algerce, impressions de voyage. Par J.-J.Clamageran, Paris: Germer- 
ere. 
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sources of the colony, speaks of the improvements which might be 
introduced into the administration, and, in short, gives us a valu- 
able hand-book for Algeria. His remarks on the institutions of 
Kabylia form an appropriate supplement to the volume. 

. de Gennes tearile,* whose Memoirs are now published 
for the first time, was one of the most distinguished members of 
Prince Polignac’s fatal Ministry, and alone, we believe, amongst 
his colleagues protested against the ordinances which brought 
about the Revolution of 1830, and which, he remarked, were 
tnutiles et —— a rien altérer. If the coup d'état con- 
templated by Polignac was a blunder, what shall we say of the 
measures taken to carry it out? If we may believe M. de 
Guernon-Ranville, whose authority is confirmed by other histo- 
rians, there was a moment when the insurrection could have been 
easily crushed. No one, however, seemed capable of giving advice. 
Marshal Marmont’s conduct in particular is inexplicable. Even 
supposing that he did not behave treacherously, his strategic ar- 
rangements were utterly absurd and ridiculous. M. de Guernon- 
Ranville is right when he praises the diplomatic qualities of Prince 
Polignac; he is right also when he —— his senseless obstinacy, 
and his complete inability to cope with events which he knew not 
how to foresee or to meet. The scenes in the fortress of Ham, 
where the ex-Ministers were confined after their trial, are not 
without a certain disagreeable interest. It is painful to read the 
narrative of those perpetual squabbles among four clever men who, 
having nothing to do, spend their time in accusing one another, 
and making their captivity still more tedious than it really was 
by unprofitable recriminations. 

M. F. Maillard has already contributed two interesting works to 
the popular literature of Paris during the war and the Commune.t 
His Histoire des journaux, followed by the Affiches et professions 
de fot, is amusing, and at the same time full of historical 
interest. His present duodecimo gives an account of the 
songs, pamphlets, and satires which were sold through the 
streets, and which professed to give patriotic revelations 
about the heroes of the day, together with suggestions for the 
defence of the capital, the safety of France, and the happiness of 
the human race. M. Maillard has analysed no less than 435 of 
these documents, adding an index and a table of the authors. An 
amusing vignette on the title-page represents a chiffonnier 
picking up amidst a heap of rubbish some of these squibs or 
caricatures, and exclaiming, “ Dire pourtant que tout ca c’est de 
Vhistoire!” We hope that on some future occasion M. Maillard 
will recast his amusing catalogues raisonnés, complete them, 
arrange them into a single work, and then we shall have an excel- 
lent supplement to the Fibliogra hical volumes of M. Hatin, M. de 
Labédoyére, M. Deschiens, and M. Marron. Just as the Mazari- 
nades throw much light upon the war of the Fronde and the 
minority of Louis XIV, so the newspapers, bills, pamphlets, and 
the like enumerated by M. Maillard contribute to make us ac- 
quainted with the character of the Parisian mob during the last 
revolution. 

Our neighbours have lately had such an epidemic of “ physio- 
logical ” romances that they must be heartily glad to read some- 
thing in a purer style. At any rate we can cordially recommend 
M. Fiévée’s Légendes militairest; they are two in number, and 
written in a dashing manner which reminds usa little of Alexandre 

The Regiment of Champagne might well be proud ofits 
history; after having defended Méziéres under the command of 
Bayard, and driven away Charles V. of Austria from the walls of 
Metz, it now preserves the island of Saint-Martin de Rhé to 
France, and, led by the valiant uis de Thoiras, it defeats 
Buckingham and the English fleet. The romantic part in this 
stirring legend is performed by the celebrated Marion de 
Lorme, who appears under the name of Fidés. The second story 
belongs to the eighteenth century, and its real subject is the 
rivalry between two regiments (Auvergne and Piedmont), a rivalry 
which manifests itself by daily duels. The Marquis de Castries, 
commanding the French troops, has resolved upon making 
an example, and he condemns to death his own son-in- 
law, M. de la Rochetournoél, who had challenged and killed an 
officer in the Regiment of Piedmont. The exasperation has reached 
its height, when the victory of Clostercamp and the death of the 
Chevalier d’Assas obtain what M.de Castries could not accom- 
plish. The reconciliation between the two regiments takes place 
on the battle-field. 

M. Octave Feuillet’s latest oe will certainly not add 
much to his eye M. de Camors was already a strange de- 

ure from that style which had obtained for the author the 
nickname of Musset des familles, but Julia de Tréceur is infinitely 
worse § ; it is enough to say that it is the novel from which has 
been taken Le Sphina—the nauseous play now performed in London, 
after having obtained such success on the other side of the 

Count de Gobineau, at t ambassador in Sweden, is 
cially known for several works on Oriental 
archeology. We are sorry that we cannot give to his novel Les 
Pléiades || the same praise that we bestowed on his Traité des 
écritures cunéiformes. We have called the book a novel; but 


ae Journal dun ministre: mémoires du comte de Guernon-Ranville, Caen: 


Les ications de la rue pendant le siége et la Commune. Par 
t Légendes milituires. Par M. A. Fiévée. Paris: Plon. 
§ Julia de Tréceur. Par Octave Feuillet. Paris: Lévy. 
| Les Pléiades. Par le comte de-Gobineau. Paris: Plon. 


it is rather a series of portraits, a sceptical analysis of the human 
heart composed in the style of M. Merimée and M. Beyle. The 
characters are all more or less disagreeable, besides being extremel 
tedious, for they do scarcely anything but talk de omni re scibili. b 
is clear that Count de Gobineau is the literary follower of the 
Inconnue’s correspondent ; we much regret it, for the incontest- 
able talent which appears in the Pléiades might have been better 
employed. The champions of the “new social strata” will not 
forgive our author for describing the demagogues as “ reptiles 
crawling on the steps of power” and as a combination of “ rascals, 
brutes, and fools.” 


NOTICE. 


We bey leave to state that we decline to return rejected Communi-= 
cations ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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France. The Brussels Conference. 
The Emigration Controversy. The Beecher Set. Spain. 
The American Presidency. Populous Places. 


The Pilgrimage to Pontigny. 

Father Theiner. The Harvest, With the Cambrians at Wrexham. 
John Henry Foley, R.A. Otter-Hunting. Dies Ire. 
The Martini-Henry Rifie. 


The Art of Skipping. 
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UNICH GALLERY.—EXHIBITION of PICTURES by 


KAULBACH, PILorTy, ScHORN, CONRADER, OTTO, Admission, 18.48 
Marlborough Street, Regent Street, W. 


JAULBACH'S celebrated GREAT PICTURES, “ Peter 


Arbues Dooming a Heretic Family to the Flames,” and “ James V. of Scotland opening 
the Parliament in Edinburgh." MUNICH GALLERY. Open daily from Ten till Six. 


D°RES GREAT PICTURE of “CHRIST LEAVING the 
PRZTORIUM,” with “The Dream of Pilate’s Wife,” * Night of the Crucifixion,’ 
“Christian Martyrs,’ **Francesca da Rimini,” Andromeda,” &c., at the DORE 
GALLERY, 35 New Bond Street. Ten to Six.—Admission, 1s. 


POURTEENTH CHURCH CONGRESS, 
BRIGHTON, 1874. 
OCTOBER 6, 7, 8, and 
PROGRAMMES AND TICKETS ARE NOW READY. 

Members’ Tickets (not transferable) 5s. each, admitting Ladies and Gentlemen to all the 
Meetings of the week, except the Free Meeting for the Working-Men on Thursday Evening, for 
which a limited number of Special ‘Tickets (for Members of Congress only) may be had at 2s. 6d. 
each. Applications by letter must be acuumpanied by a remittance, and name and address of 
made by stam so made, two extra stamps must be sent for each ‘Licket. P.O. Orders 
should be made payab le to me 


FREDERICK M. WELSFORD, Acting Secretary. 


Temporary Office : Central Schools, 106 Church St: Brighton. 
Personal attendance from Ten till * 


T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL, Albert Embankment, West- 
minster Bridge, S.E._The MEDICAL SESSION for 1874 and 1875 will COMMENCE 
on Thu » Octo 1, 1874, on which occasion an ADDRESS will be delivered by Mr. 
MacCORMAC, at Two o'Clock. 
Gentlemen entering have the option of paying £40 for the First year,a similar sum for the 
Second, £20 for the Third, and £10 for each succeedi 
mn! ad, ry ng year; or, by paying £105 at once, of 
Any further information required will be afforded by Mr. WHITFIELD. 


OWENS COLLEGE (MANCHESTER ROYAL) SCHOOL 
OF MEDICINE. 
Principal_t. G. GREENWOOD, LL.D. 
Director of Medical Studies-GEORGE SOUTHAM, F.R.C.S. 
PROFESSORS AND LECTURERS : 
General Anatomy and Physiology.. William Smith, F.R.C.S. 
Practical Physiology and Histology — — M.D., F.R.S. 
orrison Watson, M.D. 
Descriptive and Practical Anatomy Perrin, F.L8. 
Comparative Anatomy and Botany. W. C. Williamson, F.R.S. 
Chemistry 


lenry E. Roscoe, B.A., Ph.D., F. 
bag: liam Roberts, B.A., F.R.C 
Medicine Morea. M.A., F.R.C.P, 
ut! . F.R.C.S, 
Surgery Lund, F.R.C,S. 
Ophthalmology Thomas Windsor. M.R.C.S, 


Pathology end Morbid Anatomy... Simpson, 


Alexander Somers, M.R.C.S. 
Materia Medica and Therapeutics .. {poet John Leech, M.B. 


Forensic Medicine . G. Morley Harrison, M.R.C.S. 

Hygiene and Public Health ......++ Arthur Ransome, M.D., M.A., M.R.C.S. 
Clinical Medicine .. The Physicians to the Royal Infirmary. 
Clinical Surgery . The 8 to the Royal Infirmary. 


Medical Tutor J. Beswick Perrin, M.R.C.S., F.L.S. 
The Winter Session will commence on October 1. The new Medical School Buildings will 
be opened on October 2 by Professor T. H. HUXLEY.F.R.8. A composition fee of £48 in 
payment, or in two payments of £25 each, with an annual tutorial fee of £2 2s., admi 
somolete course of study at the School, and a further sum of £42 to the Hospital Practice at the 


uses will be forwarded on application. 


J. HOLME NICHOLSON, Registrar. 
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ST... BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL | and COLLEGE. 
WINTER SESSION will begin on Thursday, Octobe: 
The Clinical = Service of Yin Bade, inclusive of 34 Beds for 
Convalescents at Highsate. 


Students can reside within the Hospital walls, subject to the College regulations. 


particulrs concerning either the Hospital cr College, application may be made per- 
to the RESIDENT WARDEN of the College. 


A Handwok will be forwarded on application. 


SCHOOL of MINES 
DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND ART. 
the Twenty-fourth Session, 1874-75, which will commence on October 1, the following 
JURSES of L! URES and PRACTICAL DEMONSTRATIONS will be given : 


1. Chemistry—B: E. Frankland, Ph.D., s. 
2. Metallur; John .M.D., F.R 
3. Natural ‘story By T . Huxley, Li-b.,F. R.S. 


By Warington W. Smyth, M.A.,F.R.S., Chairman. 


Mining 
A. C. Ramsay, LL.D., F.R.S. 
plied By .M. Goodeve, M. A. 
& rederick “Guihrie, Ph.D.. F.R.S 


Rey. J. H. Edgar, A. 
The Fee for Pea desirous of becoming Associates is £30 in one sum, on entrance, or two 
Annual Payments of £20, exclusive of the a 
Tickets to separate Courses of Lectures are issued at £3 and £4 each. 
Officers in the Queen's Serv Majesty's Acting Mining Agents and Managers 


may obtain Tickets at reduced p: 
Briones Teachers are also adtnitted to the at reduced fees 
omen’ a information apply to the Registrar, Royal School of Mines, Jermyn 


TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


Nore. order of the Lords of the Commi fen: of Council on Education, the instruction in 
i sics, Applied Mechanics, eRe tural History, will be given in the New 
‘in the E Road, South Kensington 


Reildi 


HYDE PARK COLLEGE f for LADIES, 115 Gloucester 
The JUNIOR TERM devine 8 September 16. 
The SENIOR TERM November 1. 


containing Names of Professors, Terms, &c., may be had on application to the 
Lapy-Resi DENT. 


ANDS, TAUNTON.—OXFORD MATRICULATION 

nd RESPONSIONS, and CAMBRIDGE PREVIOUS EXAMINATIONS.—PRI- 
VATE TUITION, by Graduates of Oxford and — ze. for the Universities, the Indian 
Civil Service, Woolwich, and other Examinations The next Term will begin on 
September 21.—For Prospectuses apply to the Rev. the See tETARY. 


ABINGDON SCHOOL (Six miles from Oxford).NEXT 


RM begins on September 19. Another Dormitory is now ready for occupation. A 
Public 5 pee Training. Moderate and inclusive charges. University and Entrance Scholar- 
ships.—Address. Rev. E. SUMMERS, Head- Master. 


THE MILITARY COLLEGE, Spring Grove, Isleworth, W.— 


a CH. D'ARBOIS, R.F.E., receives and prepares a limited number of PU PILS for 
Woolwich and First Appointments to “the Army, Cooper's Hill College, the Forests and Tele- 
graph in India, and the Civil Services. 

Special Training for Militia Officers, including Drill and Army Regulations. 

For particulars, terms 3, and references, s, apply to C to Capt. ad’ ARBOIS as above, 


En Cc ATION for BOYS, free alike from Clerical and. Dissenting 


in the a Tayman, a CAMBRIDGE M.A. of much Experience. 
Ages, Ten to Fourteen. — THeOSEBES, Messrs. Kerby & Endean, 
Publishers and Booksellers, Ie. Oxfor Street, W 


AN OXFORD GRADUATE, in Honours, an old Marlburian, 


and late Scholar of his College, now Rector of a Suffolk Parish, receives PUPILS.— 
Address, Rev. W. Ema, Great Blakenham, Ipswich. 


ARMY, CONTROL, CEYLON WRITERSHIPS, INDIAN 
FO! RESTS, and ALL DEPARTMENTS of CIVIL SERVICE. M. 
LUPTON, Author of several Manuals for Competitive Examinations, has for many — 


successfully REPARED CANDIDATES for the above.—Address, 9 Rathbone Place, 
ford Street. 


OLKESTONE.—Mr. W. J. JEAFFRESON, M.A. Oxon. 


(formerly Principal of the a High School, Bombay), with the Assistance of 
a Cambridge Honours-Man, prepares PUPILS for the Universities, Indian Civil Service. 
Woviwich, and all Competitive Examinations.—Terms and References on application. 


R. E. H. COLERIDGE (M.A, Balliol College, Oxford) pre- 


pares PUPILS for the Entrance Examinations to the Public Schools. Terms 120 
Guineas a year. —Adadress, | BESMOND, Chertsey. 


LAS’ COLLEGE, POLYGON HOUSE, Southampton. 
The Right Hon. the LORD BIS! BISHOP OF WINCHESTER. 
President. 
The Right Hon. COWPER-TEMPLE. 


Hon. Secretary. 
Surgeon-General W. — MACLEAN, M.D., C.B. 
Lady neipal. 
Miss DANIELS, assisted by English mF one Foreign Governesses and a Professional Staff. 
TERMS MODERATE. 
The COLLEGE RE-OPENS on September 15. 
Applications for Nominations to be made to the Lady Principal without delay. 


LADIES’ SCHOOL, TAUNTON, for the DAUGHTERS of 


GENTLEMEN.—The Education given : a thoronghly sound one, and the 


AN CIVIL ENGINEERING COLLEGE, Cooper's Hill. 
a hed ATES for Admission are specially PREPARED by the tev. Dr. WRIGLEY. 

D., -A.S., formerly Protessor of Mathematics, Addiscombe, and late Examiner ot 
Appointments in the Indian Civil Engineering Service and Indian Telegraph. — 
Address, 67 High Street, Clapham, 3. Ww. 


RIV ATE TUITION for ARMY, COOPER’S HILL, CIVIL 
SERVICE, WOOLWICH, and UNIV ERSITIES. —Rev. Dr. HUGHES (rane: Cam.) 
pes paseed over 300, and occasionally has VACANCIES. Also quite distinct young Boys.— 
PELICATE and BACKWARD BOYS.—A GRADUATE 


Gtarsied) of Trin. Coll. Cam., an Old Rugbeian, has Vacancies for TWO PUPILS for 


his next * He offers Classics, Mathematics, French, and ing She German, and every 
care and i comfort for delicate Boys, and if desired, Hunting, § Sioa and Fishing. 
Terms, 150 to 200 Guineas, according to age.—Address, Rev. H. R. L., Hi te Rectory, Much 


Wenlock, Salop. 


experienced Mas.crs is procured in the study of those branches of learning which are 2 
omitted in the Education of Ladies. The a work done is tested by the College of Preceptors 
and the Oxford Local Examinations, and by Examinations in the School yore 7 Pupils passed 
the Senior and the in the June Examinations, 33 et the Christmas 


Exami 

including Spe cial -— Honour Certificates, were gained by the Pupils ; ; and the College First 
jects at both Examinations. Prospectuses forw 

Miss REED, Mary Street House, Taunton. "The next Term will begin c on September 21. 


RESWELL LODGE, Grove Park, Chiswick, W.—Mrs. and 

the Misses EVANS receive s limited number of YOUNG LADIES for een eta 

ona the ofa with the of a few select com- 
panions in of 


FPUCATION. —A SWISS PROTESTANT LADY, who 
Four YOUNG ENGLISH LADIES for Board and Ed mention, has a 

vacasey She resides in a spacious country house a mile from the town of Zurich, where 

excellent Music, Singing,and Drawing Masters can be . She teaches French and German, 

ey the comfor spoken ‘havin, sided long i in Hanover and Paris), and Italian, and can 


= comforts of a refined home with the advan a school.—A 
Wells, 8 
the Rev. Sir Doreetahi Bart.. Horton House, Northam Rev. J. Farquharson, 
Sey Colonel a ag Smedmere House, Corfe Castle, ; the 
Heidenheim, British Chaplain. Zurich. 
JNIVERSITY | COLLEGE, LONDON, SCHOOL, 
Master—T. HEWITT. KEY, M.A., F.R. s” 


Feedieteut | R. HORTON, M. A., Fellow of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge. 

The SCHOOL will RE-OPEN for New Pupils on Tuesday, September 22, tae 30a.mM. The 
School Session is divided into three equal Terms. Fee, £8 per Term, to be paid at the beginning 
ofeach Term. Gymnastics, Fencing, Drilling, and Drawing, 

Extensive additional bution. including ee: Lecture Rooms for the Classes of 
pt | ee Physics, have recently been completed for the use of the Pupils 

ing the School 


A Playground of about two acres in extent, including several Fives’ Courts, is attached to the 


Discipline is maintained without corporal punishment. 


The School is close to the Gower Street Station of the Metropolitan Railway,and only a few 
= walk from the Termini of the North-Western, Mi d, and Great Northern Rail- 
Season Tickets ‘are granted at half-price to Pupils i the School. 
wad eromectns ing full i he Courses of Instruction given in 
JOHN ROBSON, B.A. 
August 1874. 
E R 


Secretary to the Council. 
D° 
President—The Right Hon. Earl GRANVILLE, K. 


Cc L L EG 
Rev. WM. BELL, M.A., late of Ch. Go, 
Graduates of the Universities. 
‘en to Fifteen Guineas per annum. Board in the Head-Master’s House, 
£40 per annum. 


po Col will re-open on September 19. 
the or the HoNORARY 


SECRETARY. 
WOLLASTON KNOCT-ER, Esq., Town Clerk. 
THE WESTERN COLLEGE, BRIGHTON. 
Principal—Dr 


. W. PORTER KNIGHTLEY, F.C.P. 

The Pupils of this long-established School enjo; the. highest Edueational advantages in 
preparing for Mereanti ie Lane ae as well as for the vari ‘i ve whether ot 
the Oxford and Cambridge Local, . the Civil Service, the Militar 
Colleges. or Direct Comm issi of which Dr, SIGHTLEY’ Pusiis have taken high 
n the Honour list. /- addition to the inte 1 and moral training, superior 
ditions y all the well residence in this 
favourite Watering- pl: uses of terms and Class lists may be obtained by applica- 
tion to the PRINCIPAL, personally or by letter. 


ere COLLEGE BOARDING HOUSE.—The 


TERM commences on September °2. 70 to 80 
Men 10 less. There is a special Tui 
or particulars apply to the J. Woon, Head- Or 


the Rev. J. 3% ‘haplain and 


of the College of Preceptors, 17 Third-Ci 4 14 Seco d-Ciass, and 5 First-Class, | 


AW TUTOR.—A BARRISTER-AT-LAW, experienced in 


Tuition, receives PUPILS. Separate rooms for Pupils exclusively and one hour's 
wom instruction given daily to each Pupil, besides general supervision all day.—Address, 
A. B., Messrs. Stevens & Haynes, 11 Bell Yard, Temple Bar, W.C. 


| £3, 000° TO £5,000.—One or Two GENTLEMEN can be 
admittedas PARTNERS, with or without limited liability,in a BUSI- 
| NESS i large profits and capable of great extension.—Apply to Messrs, WILKINS & 

| BLYTH, Solicitors, 10 St. Swithin’s Lane, E.C. 


T 10 PROPRIETORS of LANDED ESTATES at HOME or 

in the COLONIES, EXECUTORS, and M pape —A GENTLEMAN (married) of good 

social position, aged thirty-four, havin — cuniary loss, is desirous of meeting with 

remunerative employment as AGEN’ T MANA ER of an Estate or Estates. Advertiser 
possesses in a general sense the qualilications aon to employment of this character ; is 
thoroughly conversant with business and accounts ; has travelled a great deal, and is healthy 
and active. He may also mention that he understands horses, and is a fair rider and ale 
man. He prefers the Colonies, in view (should such a — be of 
purchasing an interest in the properties of which he had charge. 

as but Principals treated with. 


are forthcoming, and (if necessary) will be required. 
p= tg E. A. M., Post Office, Hastings, Sussex. 


SU MMER TRIP to HOLLAND and BACK in FOUR 
DAYS, allowing time for a visit to the interesting Cities of Amsterdam, Haarlem 

Hague, Scheveningen, or Utrecht. The Favourite Steamers Batavier and Holtand leave 
London alternately every Wednesday anc .\*turday for Rotterdam, embarking Passenge: 
Brunswick Whart, Blackwall. Ketucp Fares: Saloon, £1 I4s.; ag: £1 43. 6d. 
Steward's Fee, but exclusive of Provi 18 supplied on board.—Ap: at 
Ottice, Regent's Circus, W., or to Graves, Phillipps, & Co., St. Dunstan's House, 
Cross Lane, Great Tow er Street, E.C. 


UMMER TRIP to GERMANY and BACK in a WEEK, 
allowing time for a visit to the Hartz Mountains, Palace of Wilhelmshthe,&c.—One of the 
North German Lloyd's Steamers leave Brunswick Wharf, Blackwall, every Wednesday and 
Saturday for Bremen. Return Fares: Saloon, £3; Fore Cabin, £110s.; Children trader ten 
ears at Half-fare.—Apply at Chaplin's Universal Office, Regent Circus, W.; or to 
tulips, Graves, Phillipps, & Co., St. Dunstan's House, Grose Lane, Great Tower Street, 
London, E.C., and 25 South John Street, Liverpool. 


7 
Sum MMER TRIP to SWEDEN and BACK in SEVEN 
S. allowing time for a visit to the magnificent Waterfalls at eee. the 
beaunfal lakes W: enern and Wettern, with unrivalled surrounding sce mg e twin screw- 
mers Louisa-Ann Fanny and Mary are despatched from London arnt Docks, for 
Gothenburg every Friday alternately. Fare: Saloon, £3 3s. ; Return Ticket. available tor one 
month, £4 lis. 6d. Provisions obtainable on board at tariff ‘prices. .—Apply - Chaplin's Universal 
ice, “Regent's Circus, W., or to Phillipps, Graves, Phillipps, & = . Dunstan’s House, 
Cross Lane, Great Tower Street, E.C., and 25 South John Street, Resecpeel. 


IDLAND RAILWAY.—TOURIST ARRANGEMEN TS, 


1874. Arrangements og the issue of Ist, 2nd, and 3rd Class Tourist Tickets will be i rg 
force from May 16 to October 31, 1874. 


For particulars, see Time Tables and Programmes, issued by the Company. 
__ Derby, May 1874. JAMES ALLPORT, General Manager. 


QPECIAL NOTICE.—SUEZ CANAL.—Under Contract with 


H.M. Government. The Peninsular and Oriental Company's weekly Steamers now 
through the SUEZ CANAL with H. M. Mails to Bombay and Calcutta alternately. 


)VERLAND ROUTE and SUEZ CANAL.—Under Contract 


for the conveyance of the Mails to the Mediterranean, India, China. Japan, and Australia. 

The Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation jo Company despate’) their Steamers from South- 

ampton, vid the Suez Canal, every ‘Thursday, enice eve’ Friday, and from Brindisi, 

the Mails, every Monday. 122 Lr adenhall Street, E.C., and 25 Cockspur 
treet, 5.W. 


SAN ATORIUM.—SUDBROOK PARK, Ri-umond 
Physician—Dr. EDWARD LANE, M.A., M.D., Eain. 
For Invalids and those requiring rest and change. Turkish Bathson the premises. 


BRIGHTON.—BEDFORD HOTEL.—Facing Sea and 

1 Near the West Pier. 

ROBERT PARZ. © ager. 


FYULLANDS SCHOOL, TAUNTON.—The aim of Fullands 


School is to provide for the 8083 of GENTLEMEN thoroughly goo? Education, 
similar to that given the Public Wehool, but at « moderate cos. 


Ms. REED, Fellow ofthe Galles of London. 


ice-Principals. 
MATHEMATICAL 
Heap ae WILLIAM REED, M.A., St. John’s College, 
Heap CrassicaL Master._FRANCIS REED, Eoq., B.A., Exeter College, Oxford. 
here gre Three School Terms in the year, of en average Guretion of Thirteen weeks cach. 
Michaelmas Term begins on September 21, 
may be obtained on —— 


FRODRIGUES’ MONOGRAMS, ARMS, CREST:s, and 
ADDRESSES Designed, and Stee “1 Dies Engrav wed as Som. 
RAISED, RUSTIC, GRUTESQUE, and ECCENTRIC MONOGRAMS aztistically de- 
ped for any combination of Letters. NOTE PAPER and ENVELOPES ate Colour 
and brilliantly Illuminated in Gold, Silver, and Colours, in the highest Style of Art. 
HENRY RODRIGUES’, 42 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


Fi, DENT « ( DENT & CO., 61 Strand, and 34 Royal Exchange, Manu‘ac- 

turers of CHRONOMETERS, WATCHES, ASTRONOMICAL and 1UE.2ET 
CLOCKS, to Her mr, newer H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and H.I.M. the Emper.- - 
Russia ; Makers of the Clock of the -_ of Parliament, and of the New Standa:d 
by of the Royal Observatory. Greenwi NT 


lication._E. DENT & CU, 
Strand, 34 Royal Exchange (adjoining Lloyd's} anc and Facto Street, Lon London. 
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